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LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The semi-annual meeting of this Association will 
take place in the High School Buildings, in the 
city of Lancaster, on Saturday, the 28th of A pril.— 
The Executive Committee have selected the follow- 
ing topics and appointed the gentlemen whose 
names are annexed to open the discussion : 

1. The best way of teaching the Alphabet.—E. Lam- 
born and Amos Row. 

2. Elementary Arithmetic, Written and Mental.—J. 
R. Sypher and Seymour Preston. 

3. The duty of Teachers in the improvement of school- 
houses and play-grounds.—T. H. Burrowes. 

4. Teaching in Primary Schools.—J. P. Wicker- 
sham. 

The Professors and pupils of the Normal Insti- 
tute will probably be in attendance, and a general 
“turn out” of the teachers and friends of education 
in the county is earnestly desired. 

J. P. Wickersnam, President. 

J. R. Sypher, Secretary. 


Lancaster County Normat Instrrvte.—In conse- 
quence of the call for a meeting of all the County 
Superintendents at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, the 
lith of April (inst.), issued by the State Superin- 
tendent, the time for opening the Lancaster County 
Normal Institute has been postponed one week, viz: 
till Tuesday, April 17, 1855. 





Stare Convention or Co. Surerintenpents : It is 
to be hoped that the County Superintendency will 
be fully represented at Harrisburg on the 11th inst. 
The good effects of the first meeting of this body 
were then, and have ever since been, unmistakable. 
More knowledge of the wants of the State, and 
greater official experience are now possessed. If 
these be rightly used, the beneficial results must be 
in the same proportion greater. 





Awnoruer Fruit: Heretofore the Journal con- 
tained a monthly notice of Academies having depart- 
ments for the accommodation and preparation of 
Common School Teachers, as a mere addendum to 
the Academy proper. This month it contains a 
goodly list of what may be called, County Normal 


Schools ;—not Institutes proposed to be held for 
two or three days, or a week—but regularly organ- 
ized schools for teachers, and for teachers alone,— 
to continue for months, and to be under the best 
drill and instruction which the present time can 
present. This is another fruit of the County Super- 
intendency. 





To Corresponpents : Again we are compelled to 
apologize to several valuable contributors for the 
omission of their articles., The press of society pro- 
ceedings and of essays and addresses is such, as to 
leave room for little else. To accommodate as many 
friends as possible, our own editorials are of course 
amongst the first excluded; but still there is not 
room enough. 

What a change has taken place in three short 
| years! Within that period, to fill the Journal, after 
_inserting every communication that constant impor- 
tunity could obtain from the friends of the move- 
| ment ;—after inserting the proceedings of every 
| meeting that had the least relation to educational 
| matters ;—after quoting every accidental article on 
| Education or schools that every editor of a newspa- 
per in the State, for want of something better. had 
| written ;—after putting in long and labored articles 
| of our own, still there was room, and the vacancy 
; Was generally filled with “moral and literary selec- 
| tions.” Now, not only is this last class never thought 
| of for insertion, and ourown editorials compressed 
to a page, but it is found impossible to keep up with 
the run of legitimate educational matter which pours 
in from every part of the State. 

This is truly a most significant as well as gratify- 
ing change. Still our contributing friends are not 
to suppose that they are always to be excluded. On the 
contrary, one of the chief purposes of the Journal 
being to give publicity to their views and experi- 
ence, hereafter they shall be restored to their prop- 
er place. When the present rush of meetings for or- 
ganizing the educational movement in new counties 
shall be over, we shall have time and space for old 
friends (and new ones too of the same class,) and 
will endeavor to make our pages present their usua! 
variety. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 
Since the issue of the March No. we have received 
Tue Icurwors Teacuer, vol. 1, No. 1; published at 
Bloomington, Ill., and edited by a committee of the 
Llinois Teachers’ Institute. It is a neatly printed 
small 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages, to be issued month- 
ly for $l a year. This—the first number—is near- 


ly filled with the proceedings of the first meeting of 


the “State Teachers’ Institute” organized last De- 
cember, at Peoria. This is the way to do it. The 
‘Teachers of that State have now both a professional 
organization and an organ. If true to themselves, 
they must succeed. 

Sournern Tracuer, vol. 1, No. 3,(Nos.1 and 2 not 
received.) This is a neat quarto of 12 pages, pub- 
lished monthly for $1 a year, at Trenton, Tennessee. 
Messrs. Hamilton, Wright& Tufft, Editors and Pro- 
prietors. Itis well filled with educational matter 
and must lead to good. 

DetawakeE Scuoon JournaL: Nos. 1 and 2 have 
come to hand; since followed by No. 4, or that for 
February. It is a good thing, well done. There is 
no State in the Union in which more benefit can be 
effected by concert of action, and the full and free 
interchange of sentiment among teachers and the 
friends of the schools, than in Delaware. We know 
it by similar experience. Where the ground to be 
occupied is not large, and the number of teachers 
small and within easy reaching distance of each 
other, there should be neither so much trouble nor 
holding back in the work, as in a more extensive 
field. If kept up in thé spirit with which it has 
been started, the Delaware Journal must rank as 
high in success as it now does in merit. It is pub- 
lished monthly at Wilmington: Messrs. //all, Travis, 
Talley, Grimshaw, Alrichs and Wilson, Editors.— 
Price $1 per annum. 


Official Department. 

STATE CONVENTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The County Superintendents of Common Schools 
in the several counties of Pennsylvania, are respect- 
fully requested to meet in State Convention, at 
Harrisburg, on Wednesday, the 11th day of April, 
1855, for mutual consultation, and the discussion and 
adoption of such measures as may tend to a more 
camplete and effective organization for the advance- 
ment of Common Schools, and the cause of popular 
education, A full and punctual attendance is de- 
sirable. A. G. Curtin, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Department of Common Schools, } 

Harrisburg, March 15, 1855. 





Monthly Decisions, Explanations and Instructions by the 
State Superintendent. 

1. Directors not to be contractors: It is a violation 
of the school law and sound policy, for a Board of 
Director to enter into a contract witn one of their 
own number for the erection of school houses. Such 
contracts are wrong, upon principle, and the Super- 
intendent cannot hold them as otherwise than ille- 
gal and void. 

2. Directors not to be teachers: No person can serve 
as Directors and Teacher at the same time. One 
office or the other must ‘be surrendered. 

3. Llouses built by adjoining districts: Under the 
23d section, division LX of the School law, it is the 
duty of the directors of adjoining districts to pro- 
vide school houses, as well as tuition, for pupils who 
cannot be otherwise properly provided for in their 





own district. But if it becomes necessary to erect 
houses at the joint expense and to be jointly owned 
by such adjoining districts, great care should be 
taken to have the title properly secured, so as to 
prevent future trouble and litigation. 

4, A person paying tax in two districts can only send 
his children to the schools of that in which he resides: A 
person residing in one district, and paying school 
tax on property in another, does not thereby acquire 
a right to send his children to the schools of any 
district, except that in which he resides. 4 

5. Power of teachers over pupils out of school: The 
authority of teachers over pupils out of the school 
house, is a question over which the Department has, 
under the law, only advisory, and not absolute, pow- 
er; and deference to former decisions on the sub- 
ject, has delayed instructions thus far on this point, 
But numerous and increasing complaints from sin- 
gle schools and entire districts, of bad conduct and 
acts of insubordination, at the school house and un- 
der the eye of the directors and teacher, have been 
received. ‘These cases, so demoralizing in their cha- 
racter and subversive of the discipline of the schools, 
yet neglected by parents, and not properly cogniza- 
ble by the Courts, require the statement, here, that 
in the opinion of the present Superintendent, the 
jurisdiction and authority of the Teacher over pu- 
pilsis neitherlimited bythe school house walls, nor to 
the time the school is actually in session; but that, 
as a general rule, in all matters legitimately con- 
nected with the schools and the manners and mo- 
rals of the scholars, the teacher’s jurisdiction com- 
mences at the moment when pupils leave the parental! 
roof and control to go to school, and continues 
until their return from school. 

6. County Commissioners to furnish information as|to 
taxable property: When Directors are at a loss to 
know what are proper subjects of taxation for 
school purposes, they should, under the 29th section 
ofthe schoo] Law,call on the County Commissioners 
for the desired information. 

7. Maximum of Assessment: The highest assess- 
ment that can be made upon taxable property for 
school purposes, is thirteen mills on the dollar. 

8. Amount of tax on persons, trades and occupations: 

If the assessed value of person’s trade or occupa- 
tion be less than $200, it is not taxable at all for 
school purposes. Ifit be valued at from $200 to 
$250, the tax should be 50 cents. If it be valued 
at more than $250, the tax should be 50 cents, and 
then in addition to the 50 cents, one per cent. on 
évery dollar of the valuation above $250; and this 
is the highest limit which the law authorizes in this 
particular. 

9. Farmers are exempted from an“ occupation” tax, 
by the 32 section of the Act of 29th April, 1844, 
(pamphlet laws, 1844, page 497.) and the Superin- 
tendent has no control over the subject. 

10. What single freemen are taxable: It will be 
seen by the I[I. Act of 15th April, 1834, (pamphlet 
laws 1834, page 512,) that the poll tax on “single 
freeemen” is only applicable to such single freemen, 
above the age of 21 years, as “shall not follow any 
occupation or calling,” and not to unmarried men 
generally. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

To Common School Directors :—Great demand has 
been made upon the Department for the “ plans and 
drawings for a school architecture ” required by the 
45th section of the school law, and many inquiries re- 
ceived as to when they could be obtained. The follow- 
ing correspondence furnishes ful! and detailed infor- 
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mation on thesubject ; and is submitted to Directors 
and others interested with the single additional 
statement, that the work is now in the State Print- 
er’s hands, and every effort will be made to have it 
issued and ready for distribution by the lst of May. 
It is supposed that such Directors as contemplate 
the erection of new houses this year, may find it to 
their advantage to wait until this book is pub- 
lished. Henry C. Hickok, 
Dept. Supt. Common Schools, 
Harrisburg, March 23, 1855. 


To the Hon. Cuartes A. Brack, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, and Superintendent 
of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania: 


Sir :—During the conference with the Architects 
employed to prepare the plans directed by the 45th 
section of the Common School Law, which took 
place in the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth on the 16th inst., and at which, by your in- 
vitation, I was present, certain conclusions were 
arrived at on the subject, which I now beg leave to 
recapitulate. These were: 

1. That neither the wants of the Common School 
System, nor a fair construction of the law, would 
be satisfied by the mere publication of the “plans” 
then selected by you, accompanied only with the 
working “ specifications and estimates,” to be pre- 
pared by the architects; but that a full and metho- 
dical, though brief treaties, on the Grading and 
Location, the Lighting, Heating and Ventilation, 
and on the Furniture and Apparatus of School 
Houses, was also requisite. 

2. That this treatise with the plans, specifications 
ard estimates, should form a small 8vo. volume of 
not less than two nor more than three hundred and 
fifty pages, with handsome illustrations, well print- 
ed, on good paper, and neatly and durably bound. 

3. That the plans and drawings should be pre- 
pared by Messrs. Stoan & Stewart, Architects, of 
the city of Philadelphia, from whose collection of 
drawings you then selected a set for the work; and 
that they were to have them properly engraved, and 
also to furnish the “full specifications and estimates 
for building.” 

4. That the treatise and letter press description 
should be prepared by the undersigned, who was 
also to superintend the passage of the work through 
the press of the State Printer: the whole to be 
ready, if possible, for delivery to the districts by 
the first of May, 1855. 

This work, if properly executed, will mark a new 
era, not merely in our School House Architecture, 
but in the cultivation of the taste and the% finer 
feelings of our youth, It will also very materially 
affect so much of their progress in learning as is re- 
tarded by the repulsiveness of the present school 
buildings, the discomforts of their furniture, and the 
inadequacy of their apparatus. Viewed in this 
broad light, there is scarcely a single provision of 
the act of 1854, whose proper and !iberal fulfilment 
will accomplish more goodthan the one in question. 

In performance of my part of this important 
task, it is proposed that the book shall consist of 
the following divisions or chapters : 

I. On the general principles involved in the 
Grapine of Schools, with suggestions for their ap- 
plication. 

II. On the selection of sites for School Houses 
of the various grades. 

III. On the size, form, material and interior ar- 
rangement of the various grades of Schools required 





in rural districts, with drawings, plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates of each kind. 

IV. The same as to School Houses in villages 
and small towns, whether separate or union schools. 

VY. The same as to School Houses in larger 
towns and cities, both graded and union. 

VI. On Heating School Rooms of the different 
kinds, with plates of stoves, farnaces, &c. 

VII. On Lighting and Ventilating School 
Rooms, with plates and description of ventilating 
apparatus. 

VIIL. OnSchool Room Furniture, with plates 
and directions for its constrnction and arrangement. 

IX. On School Apparatus, with plates and direc- 
tions, 

X. On the Repairing, Enlargement and Remod- 
eling of Schoo] Houses. 

XI. On the size, enclosure and improvement of 
School Grounds, 

XII. General Index, 

These chapters will average about twelve pages 
of letter press description each; some of course 
being longer and some shorter. It is understood 
that the drawings, plans, specifications and esti- 
mates, to be furnished by the Architects, will occu- 
py about one hundred and fifty pages more. The 
whole work will, therefore, make about three hun- 
dred pages. 

My part of it shall be completed some time with- 
in the month of March; but to hasten the progress 
of the work, the chapters will be placed in the 
hands of the printer as they are written ;—the first 
in a few days after the proofs of the wood cuts shall 
be obtained from the Architects. 

Should you approve of this outline, you will 
please attach your certificate to that effect: in 
which case this document can be prefixed to the 
work, both as an introduction and general table of 
contents, With great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
To. H. Burrowes, 

Lancaster, Dee. 22, 1854. 

HarrissurG, Dec. 23, 1854 
To Thos. H. Burrowes, Esq.: 

Dear Sir :—Your communication in reference to 
the proposed plans and drawings for the School Ar- 
chiture authorized by the recent act of Assembly to 
be prepared by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, has been received and examined. Your 
statement of the facts, and the conclusions arrived 
at by Mr. Drerrensacn, Deputy Superintendent and 
myself, at the interview you refer to, is entirely cor- 
rect. In the selection of the prover plans, from the 
mass submitted to the examination of the Depart- 
ment, I was induced to call to my aid the advice 
and assistance of some one more familiar than my- 
self with the subject of School Architecture; and 
the result so far satisfies me of the propriety of this 
course, 

The plan of the work, as proposed by you, is, I 
believe, well considered and admirably adapted to 
the law; and I very cheerfully approve of the 
same. Yours, very respectfully, 

C. A. Buacx. 
—- Supt. Com, Schools, 


Harrissura, March 8, 1855. 
To Thomas H. Burrowes, Esq. : 

Dear Sir :—In compliance with your verbal re- 
quest, I have in conjunction with Mr. Hickox, Dep- 
uty Superintendent, examined your proposed plan 
for the execution of the work on Schoo! Architec- 
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ture, contracted for with my immediate predecessor, 
under the aet of 8th May, 1854; and from sts judi- 
cious arrangement and admirable fitness to the ends 
sought to be accomplished, I cheoefally add an of- 
ficial certificate of the high estimate I have formed 
of its intrinsic merits, and peculiar capabilities for 
permanent usefulness. 
I am with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. Curtin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, and 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 


~ Teachers’ Schools. 


Lancaster County Norma! Institute. 


MILLERSVILLE, LANCASTER ©O., PA. 

The success of Teachers’ Institutes in this county, 
and over the State, the general demand for better 
qualified teachers, and the desire on the part of 
teachers to improve themselves and elevate their 
profession, have led to the establishment of the 
“ Lancaster County Norma! Institute.” 

Oxsect.—Its object is to furnish, to the teachers 
of Lancaster county, and as many from the other 
parts of the State as can be accommodated, the 
means of obtaining, during three months of their 
summer vacation, the most thorough PROFESSIONAL 
training; 1st. By giving sound. instruction in the 
various branches; 2d. By imparting a knowledge 
of the most improved methods of teaching; and 3d. 
By furnishing an opportunity of actual practice in 
Model Schools connected with the institution. 

Commencement.—The Institute will open on Tvrs- 
pay the 17th of Apri, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. Suitable arrangements have been 
made to accommodate both sexes. 

Location.—Millersville is a pleasant village, lo- 
cated three miles from the city of Lancaster, in one 
of the most fertile and healthy portions of the coun- 
ty. The inhabitants are intelligent and enterpris- 
ing. It is accessible, daily, from Lancaster, by two 
lines of stages. The Academy buildings, in which 
the Institute will be held, are entirely new, and ad- 
mirably calculated for the purpose. The Model 
School buildings are within a short distance from 
the Academy, and are capable of accommodating 
two hundred children. The Academy and Model 
School buildings have been granted for this use en- 
tirely without charge. Arrangements will be made 
to accommodate at least two hundred students. 

Course or Instrucrion.—As the®principa: design 
of the Institute is to improve the teachers of Com- 
inon Schools, a thorough course of instruction will 
be given in all the branches usually taught in them; 
bat attention will be given to several of the higher 
branches of an English education. 

Proressorsates.—The Board of Instraction will 
be composed as follows, viz: the Principal, who 
shall be Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; a Professor of Mathematics ; a Professor 
of Grammar, Rhetoric aud English Literature ; a 
Professor of. Reading and Eloecution; a Professor 
of Geography and History ; Lecturers on Chemistry 
and Physiology; and Teachers of Vocal Music and 
Penmanship. 

Unexpected difficulties, arising from the tempo- 
rary character of the Institution, have been encoun- 
tered in procuring the services of gentlemen of the 
required talent as instructors ; and in consequence 
the publication of this circular has been consider- 
ably delayed. We are now able to announce that 























Prof. J. F. Sropparp, of Weems county, will take 
charge of the department of Mathematics ; Carvin 
Currer, M. D., of Massachusetts, that of Physiology, 
&c. A. H. Grmsnaw, M. D., of Wilmington, Del., 
and Prof. James Tuompson of Pittsburg, will lecture 
during the session. L. T. Covert, A. M., of Alle- 
gheny city, had accepted the department of Gram. 
mar, &c., but the sudden hand of death has deprived 
us, in the prime of his manhood, of his valuable ser- 
vices; Prof. Brooks, of Monticello Academy, New 
York, has since been engaged. Principals have 
been secured for the Model Schools. Other invita- 
tions have been extended to able gentlemen for all 
the departments, and all interested may rest assured 
that no efforts will be left untried to secure the best 
educational talent. 

Mope or Insrruction.—The mode of instruction 
will be by leetures to the whole class, recitations, 
and practice in the Model Schools. 

Exrenses.—Boarding can be had, either at the In- 
stitute or in respectable private families in the vil- 
lage, at $2 per week. 

Each student from Lancaster county will be ex- 
pected to pay to the Treasurer, upon entering, the 
sum of $5 00, and all others $7 50. The terms have 
been greatly reduced by the generous contribution 
of $1000 on the part of the friends of the enterprise. 
My own services will be rendered, as County Super- 
intendent, without any additional compensation than 
that which is received for the discharge of the duties 
of that office. The expense for Text-Books will be 
moderate, and students are requested to bring with 
them whatever books they may have. 

Fortuer Iyrormation.—All applications|[must be 
made to Mr. L. M. Hosss, Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, Millersville, Lancaster county, Pa. Preference 
will be given to those who make early application 
and commence with the term, 

J. P. W icxersuam, A. M., Principal. 

MiLLersvittp, Marcu 5, 1855. 





Centre County Normal School. 


On Monday, April 16, 1855, a Normal Institute 
will be opened at Howard, Centre County, Pa., for 
Teachers and others, preparing to teach.- The In- 
stitution will continue in operation, at least three 
months, and longer, if desired by those in attendance, 
and will be under the supervision of the undersigned. 

Professor A. K. Browne, of New York, and Ira 
C. Mitchell, Esq., of Howard, have been engaged to 
take immediate charge of the Institution; being 
justly competent to teach the various branches and 
the theory and practice of teaching. Other compe- 
tent Professors will be added, if the members in 
attendance should require it. 

A Model School for practice will be connected 
with the Institute, affording the opportunity of 
reducing theory to practice. 

This location has been selected with particular 
attention to its beautiful situation, healthy position 
and eheapness of living. The charge per Term for 
Instruction, will be $5, and the same to Teachers 
of adjoining counties, who may be disposed to take 
advantage of the Institute. 

It is not the purpose of the undersigned, to re- 
ceive any compensation for services he may render 
to the Institute. 

For further particulars, inquire of Ira ©. Mitch- 
ell, Esq., Howard Post Office, Centre County, Pa., 
as the undersigned cannot attend to correspondence 
at present. Wiuram J. Gresoy, 

Superintendent of Centre County, Pa. 

Jacksonville, March 6, 1855. 
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Allegheny County Normal School. 

About five miles from Pittsburg, near the junc- 
tion of the Noblestown and Washington Plank 
Road. R. Curry, A. M., Principal. B. M. Kerr, 
County Superintendent. 

The Allegheny County Normal School will be 
ypened for the reception of pupils of both sexes, 
ym Tuesday, April 3d. 1855. The object of this In- 
ititution is to afford Teachers, and a!) those wishing 

o become Teachers, such facilities as will enable 
hem to obtain a liberal, thorough, and practical 
»ducation—hence the most approved methods of 
itudy will be adopted, and special instructions will 
be given in the Art of Teaching. 

A course of Lectures will also be delivered during 
rach Term, by some of the leading Educators in the 
Jounty, on the following subjects, viz: 

1. Education—its nature, object, &c. 

2. The best method of securing Good Order. 

3. The best method of teaching Reading and 
Spelling. 

4. The best method of teaching Penmanship. 

5. The best method of teaching Geography and 
History. 

6. The best method of teaching Arithmetic. 

7. The best method of teaching English Grammar. 

8. The best method of securing Mental and Mor- 
al Discipline. 

9. Physiology and Hygiene. 

10. Qualifications desirable in a Teacher. 

Terms, per session of ten weeks, $10. Price of 
Tuition to be paid in advance. 

Mansfield is pleasantly situated in the Chartiers 
Valley. The surrounding county is elevated and 
fertile, and the climate salubrious, and the scenery 
delightful. The people are distinguished for their 
morality, industry, and general intelligence. Good 
boarding can be obtained in the neighborhood at 
prices varying from $1.50 to $2.50. 





Bearsks co. Normat Scuoot.—The undersigned, Su- 
erintendent of the Common Schools of Berks co., pro- 
poses to open a Normal School for the education 
of Teachers in the different branches taught in the 
schools, and in the method of Teaching. The ex- 
ercises will commence on Monday, March 12th, in 
the city of Reading, and continue not more than 
three months. Teachers in the county, and Young 
Men and Ladies desirous to prepare for the profes- 
sion of teaching, are respectfully invited to attend. 

It is desired that all who wish to attend, signify it 
to the undersigned, so that sufficient arrangement 
“= be made for their accommodation. 

Terms, $2.50 per month. Wm. A. Goon. 


——— 








Book Notices, 89S 


The Hunprep Diavocues,for Reading and exhibitions 
in Schools, Academies and private circles. By 
Wm. B. Fowle. 112 pages. Boston, published 
by Morris Cotton. 1855. 

“The scarcity of scenes, suitable for school Dia- 
logues, in our standard dramatic writers,” is the au- 
thor’s reason for the preparation of this work. This 
deficiency has long been felt by teachers who de- 
sire to train the heart as well as the voice—the 
morals equally with manners; and the work now 
offered seems well calculated to effect this object. 


We vp’s New Enetisu Grammar, illustrated by exer- 
cises in Composition, Analysis, and Parsing. By 
Allen H. Weld. Improved Edition. Philadel- 
phia. Sower & Barnes. 1854. 








This is a revised and improved edition of a well 
known school book, without, however, materially de- 
arting from the arrangement of the former edition, 
he short section or chapter on “analysis of sen- 
tences” which precedes that on the “parts of speech” 
or the study of separate words, is remarkable for 
clearness, fulness, and yet brevity. On the whole 


the work seems well calculated to cause the learn- 
er to think. 


Scuoot Meoptrs, containing a choice collection of 
popular airs, with original and appropriate words, 
composed especially for the use of schools; 72 
pages; by J. W. Greene: Boston. Morris Cotton. 
1852. 


This is one of the /ittle books, whose great aim is 
to meet those growing wants of the rising genera- 
tion, which are at length, and none too soon, enlist- 
ing the best talent of the land intheirservice. No 
teacher now denies the useful agency of music in 
school, not merely as a present harmonizer, but as 
a permanent cultivator. It would be difficnlt to 
find greater variety, more adaptedness, or purer 
morality, in the same compass, than this little work 
presents. 


Tse Evements or Inrettectuat Purosopry. By 
Francis Wayland. 426 pages: Boston. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co, 1855, 

This is one of the “third thousand” of a work 
which contains the “substance of the lectures which, 
for several years, have been delivered to the classes 
in Intellectual Philosophy in Brown University,” of 
which the author is the well known President. 
Amongst the most valuable features of the work are 
the suggestions with which it abounds, for the cul- 
tivation of the sound faculties of the mind; thus ad- 
ding the ability to increase their power to the 
knowledge of their nature. 














Original Communications. 





POTTER COUNTY. 

[The letter from which the following extract is 
taken, accompanied the proceedings of the Potter 
Co. Institute. to be found in another part of this 
number. It was evidently not designed for publica- 
tion: but it tells so much of what has been well 
done, and how it has been done, that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation of publishing a part. For the 
sake of the motive, we hope the writer will excuse 
the liberty now taken.—Ep. | 


Tos. H. Burrowes, Esg.—Presuming such doc- 
uments will be acceptable, I forward you the printed 
proceedings of a Teachers’ Convention lately held 
in this Borough, also of a General Educational meet- 
ing; and specimens of the proceedings of Township 
or District meetings, held the past winter, in various 
parts of the county. These will indicate in some 
measure the character and progress of the Educa- 
tional movement, so far as this county is concerned. 
I may state, more particularly, that since the begin- 
ning of the present school year four large County 
Conventions have been held, at which addresses 
have been delivered by the Rev. M. Wentworth, of 
Buffalo, Bishop Potter,of Philadelphia, Rev. J. F. 
Calkins, Supt. of Tiogacounty, and shorter addresses 
by myself and various others. Zwenty-four township 
meetings have been held, in 7welve different towns. 
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Fourteen of these meetings were called and address- 
ed by myself as County Superintendent. In most 
cases, a second, and sometimes a third meeting has 
been held in each town. The county may be said 
to be greatly awakened to a sense of the importance 
of Public Education, and the need of improvement 
in our Common Schools, On the whole, the State 
of public feeling is highly favorable. The main- 
spring of the movement seems to have been the of- 
fice of County Superintendent. That is to say, had 
the office not been created and set in operation, few 
or none of the meetings above mentioned would 
have been held, and the schools woald have remain- 
ed in the same unimproving condition as heretofore. 
As it is, the spirit of improvement is thoroughly 
aroused, and there is both the will and the ability 
to labor heartily and intelligently for the advance- 
ment of the schools. This spirit extends to the 
Teachers. Measures are in progress to open a 
‘Teachers’ Institute, before the summer schools be- 
gin, and it is believed that an elevation of the stan- 
dard of Teachers’ qualifications is regarded on all 
sides as a thing indispensable. 


- J. B. Praprt, 
Co. Supt. of Potter Co. 
Coudersport, Potter Co., March, 1855. 





ERIE COUNTY. 

Epitor Pa, Scnoor Jovrnat.—I am no writer and 
do not aspire to place my name in the list of your 
intelligent correspondents. But I have long and 
anxiously looked for something in your journal, 
which does not appear there. 
one who has no voice to say what he would do if he 
could sing, so it is easy for me to say, what I would 
do if 1 were a writer. But I have neither voice 
nor the pen of a ready writer, otherwise I 
would say to old Erie, my native county, in terms 
that would rouse her, Sreax! 

I see by the March No. of your Journal that you 
have, after much effort, brought out one voice from 


And as it is easy for 


Erie, and are hoping for “more of the same sort.” 
It is, indeed, a matter of regret that Erie county has 
not long been represented in the educational or- 
van of the State. As regards the cause of educa- 
tion it is lamentable: for there is much—very much 
—in her history, which if written would be service- 
able for good. Asa matter of county pride, it is 
humiliating that a county always so proud and 
“ starchy”—one that always considered herself a lit- 
tle better “ fixed up” than her sisters ;—so proud of 
her talent, so proud of her representatives, so proud 
of her connections with everything except her want 
of direct connexion with iron rails to Philadel- 
phia ;—that a county which has always boasted of 
being among the first to adopt any enlightened po- 
licy, a county in which the school law has never met 
with serious opposition, and where the County Su- 





perintendent is paid comparatively a good salary, 
cannot give an exhibit of her progress, equal to that 
of less favored and less pretending counties, where 
it would seem, from your Journal, almost insurmount- 
able difficulties have been met effectually ;—this, I re- 
peat, is humiliating. 

This humiliation falls on the wrong party, or I 
would care less forit. It falls on the same party 
which also bears the reproach of the insufficiency of 
the common schools, viz: the teachers. And this 
is why I would havethem raise a voice in their own 
behalf. Though I am no longer one of their num. 
ber, I cannot forget them, nor would I if I could, 
They should be brought out in their true light, and 
have the meed of praise awarded to them which they 
I do not mean that their schools should 
be praised or their method of teaching eulogized ; 
no, no, nothing of this kind: for that their schools 
have been vastly below the proper standard they 
will admit without hesitation; no one knows it 
is so well as themselves. Too often have they wit- 
nessed, at the close of their annual labors, a wither- 
ing influence which like a mildew, blasted all their 
efforts, till scarcely a bud of genius could be discov- 
ered as a fruit of their toil, to deny that reform is 
demanded. And it is because they know and lament 
these things that they should be sustained. 

“Erie” says some fine things, and the free and 
easy style in which he writes, and the excellent arti- 
cle produced for the amount of capital used, proves 
him capable of saying much more; and I can only 


deserve. 


forgive him for not having done so, in consideration 


of his being a new comer. He says more attention 
has been paid to Academies and less to common 
schools than ought to have been; but he does not 
tell you that this Academic influence is the blight 
of the district schools. Nor does he say that the 
best district schools are the most remote from the 
old academies. Itis nevertheless true; and it is al- 
so true, that a semicircle extending out 3 miles 
from the old Erie Academy, includes the most worth- 
less schools in the county. In fact, in most if not all 
of these schools, education has proved for the past 
few years, an entire failure; notwithstanding, these 
districts have raised more money, built better houses 
und paid higher salaries than any other districts 
in the county. Whatever other influences may have 
acted against them, no one thing has been more det- 
rimental than this academic influence. It is need- 
less to explain how it is so, to your intelligent read- 
ers. In exact keeping with this influence is a certain 
report on grade schools, which found its way into one 
of the earlier numbers of the Journal; and for the 
capital manner in which it was hit off, the Erie 
county teachers onght to have given the editor a 
public dinner. 

Erie says “ we have an efficient County Superinten- 
dent.” He might also, too, have stated that he is 
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the offspring of the common schools, from one of 
the back districts; and perhaps might also have stated 
with what exemplary zeal the proper functionaries, 
for weeks previous to the election, were cautioned 
against electing an inefficient man, and how coldly 
the election was received, till Mr. Armstrong con- 
vinced them that some good things could come out 
of Nazareth. 

Erie says, again, “One of our Academies has sent 
out over 50 teachers ”—he trusts, better qualified 
than their “illustrious predecessors.” He “ trusts 
so,” and I sincerely hope so; but if it is so, I ven- 
ture to say their instructors have not “followed in 
the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors,” or 
Erie’s new teachers will prove teachers of repetition 
only, and the sooner they go to China the better for 
all concerned. 

Again, and lastly, Erie says, “ we have had three 
teachers institutes,” and he might have added that, if 
the interest of those whose duty it was to aid, had 
equalled that of the teachers, the third institute 
would not have been the last, for it is even so; and 
so disappointed were our teachers in the failure of 
their third institute in the fall of 1853, that they 
met in convention the following January, in Water- 
ford, for mutual improvement. There is no 
lack of evidence that the right spirit is abroad 
among them, and what is now claimed for them 
is, that this spirit was was not imported there.— 
Nor did it descend to them from the higher 
schools, for those schools did not possess it. But 
it was bred among the teachers themselves and is 
the result of their own thought and reflection. 

If, then, the common schools of Erie county are 
worth any thing at all;—if they have done any 
good;—“if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise "—then give all honor to the common school 
teacher; for his school has never had the fostering 
care of those whose duty it is to bestow it. That 
these may have wished the common school success, I 
will grant; but their efforts to aid have been too 
much like the action of those whose mere benevo- 
lence only extended to paying a good school tax, 
because “’twere good to do so much in charity ; re- 
joicing the while that for themselves their existed 
another department” :—thus virtually isolating the 
different educational departments ; an error as fatal 
to improvement as the caste system of the Hin- 
doos. 

This is an error, however, which cannot continue, 
for the legitimate effects of the school system will 
put it down. Talent and energy in a good cause 
will triumph. And may God speed the Erie County 
School Teachers !—Ever since their first institute, 
they have gained ground steadily. Even at that 
time they contrasted so favorably with more pre- 
tending educationists, that it could not escape no- 
tice, nor fail to procure them respectability and to 





give them additional energy. Hence it has been ob- 

served that the oft repeated remark: “We fear 

our schools in the country are not, &c,” is of 

less frequent occurrence in the public prints now 

than formerly. T. 
Monmouth, Ill., March, 1855. 


[Whether to insert this letter or not, was a ques- 
tion of some doubt. It has been determined in the 


affirmative for several reasons: the chief of which 
is that the writer seems to speak from full know- 
ledge of the subject; what he says may therefore 
lead others too to think and write. 
will thus be stirred up.—Eb. } 


The good cause 


VARIATION OF THE COMPASS. 

It is known to Land Surveyors, that, by an Act 
of the General Assembly approved the 26th day of 
April, 1850, the Commissioners of each county were 
required to establish and mark a true meridian line 
on some land belonging to the county, and “that 
every surveyor shall adjust and verify his compass 
by the true line in April of each year, and enter the 
variation, and whether East or West, in a book to 
be kept for that purpose in the Commissioners’ of- 
fice ; and that in all returns of surveys or writings 
concerning surveys of land and lines run by the 
compass, surveyors shall note the bearings of such 
surveys and lines so as to show the true and not the 
magnetic bearings, together with the date of such 
survey or tracing of lines.” ‘The fine for non-com- 
pliance with this and the other requirements of the 
act is ten dollars,—one-half to the informer, and the 
other to the school funds of the district where the 
survey was made. 

Information on the following points would be of 
great interest and value to teachers and surveyors, 
if collected and of ready access : 

The amount of variation in different counties, and 
whether East or West of due North ; 

The range of variation in different compasses ; 

The manner in which the true meridian line has 
been permanently marked ; 

The rules given in the Surveyor’s Book,—if any, 
—for determining the variation of a compass by ob- 
servation of the true line ; 

The rules adopted by practical surveyors for 
changing the magnetic bearing of a survey—as ta- 
ken with a common compass without a vernier—to 
the true ones ; and of proving that correctness of pro- 
cedure on each line of the survey. 

The diffusion of information on this subject may 
aid in securing the due effect of the law, the obser- 
vance of which must be very beneficial, although it 
greatly increases trouble and individual responsi- 
bility to surveyors. Besides rendering the correc- 
tion of mistakes more easy, and their commission less 
frequent,—at least, where the requirements of the 
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law are duly and intelligently observed, it will be 
the means of enabling surveyors, at any subsequent 
time, to set the compass precisely in the range de- 
noted by the draft of the first survey, as the varia- 
tion from the true line at both times will be known. 

As a means of collating the information referred 
to, I propose to surveyors or teachers in the differ- 
ent counties of the State who may feel interested, to 
refer to the Surveyors’ Book,—next month being 
the time for the annual entries—and send answers 
to the above queries, together with such remarks as 
they may please to add, to my address as below. I 
will be at the pains to synopsize and tabulate the 
information, and will send it to Mr. Burrowes for 
publication in the School Journal, as a matter of 
general Scholastic interest. 

Every farmer’s son should learn enough of the 
principles of surveying to make chain measurements. 
To use the compass and make the dependent calcu- 
lations with uniform accuracy, constant practice and 
special talent are requisite; but all should under- 
stand the principles of its use in making surveys of 
land, and of the effect and range of that mysterious 
attribute of the needle—its variation,—which has 
been at once a principal cause and the readiest ex- 
cuse for so many blunders ahd vexatious disputes. 

Wa. G. Warine. 

Boalsburg P. O., Centre Co., Pa., March 12, 1855. 





' READING, NO. 2. 
In other studies the competent Teacher is, in a 


degree, independent of text books. They are acon- 
venience only. For oral instructions excite the 
most interest and attention, and are the best re- 
membered and the most thoroughly understood.— 
But in learning to read, books are indispensable of 
course. The eye of the learner must be fixed on 
the page, and the Teacher can only aid him in read- 
ing what is there imprinted. Ifthe book used does 
not contain the lessons best calculated to advance 
the young learner in the right direction, there is no 
mending of the matter but by procuring a better 
book. 

The books used for teaching reading, 20 or 30 
years ago—and almost the only books seen in the 
majority of country schools—were a spelling book 
with two or three pages of the profoundest sayings 
of grandiloquent philosophers, by way of first les- 
sons, the New Testament, and Murray’s English 
Reader, in small blurred type, on brown thin paper. 
The excellence of these books, per se, cannot be 
gainsaid. Certainly the New Testament should be 
read and re-read by every youth, and the pieces in 
the English Reader, considered as specimens of 
composition, cannot be surpassed; but the child be- 
ginning to read must first learn to read, and then, 
after a long time and much practice, the beauties of 
style may be appreciated. 





The uncouth stumbling manner of reading which 
is very common to men who went to school 30 years 
ago, might perhaps be attributed, at least as much 
to the use of such impracticable reading lessons, as 
to the incompetency of Teachers. How can chil- 
dren be taught to read naturally or gracefully, if 
confined to such books as first taught from them ? 
Might they not as well be started in Greek at once? 

Milk for babes, and childish things for children, 
No extraneous thought or toil or terror should trou- 
ble the little learner, who is engaged upon the hard 
task of learning to read English. Children love to 
learn, and to have thought excited, and to tell what 
they know or discover; but the subjects adapted to 
their tender minds are trifling to the matured, and 
very few can keep in their track so as to walk with 
them, as it were, while directing them to the lesson 
written just one easy step higher than the one they 
stand upon. 


In this view, and for this stage, no books that I 
have seen surpass Goodrich’s (Parley’s). Perhaps 
Sanders’ Series, (Sower & Barnes, Philada.,) or 
Bentley’s Pictorial Primer, (Farmer, Brace & Co., 
N. Y.,) are equally eligible. These books are very 
cheap, full of charming, well cut pictures, elucida- 
ting the clear, alluring, instructive and elevating 
lessons of the text. When such books are not used 
in schools. they are the best of presents to young 
learners from teachers or friends. 


With a little care on the teacher’s part, the learn- 
er will read such lessons “just as he would talk,” 
which is one step gained; and he will find reading 
a source of pleasure, which is another step. 

But some other lessons are useful to enable the 
student to identify and pronounce words at sight, 
speedily and easily. 

If our letters had each but one power or sound, it 
would be a very easy matter to teach reading, so far 
as the pronuciation of words is concerned. As it 
is, the principle can be used to a great extent and 
with great advantage. When the child has learned 
the vowels a, e, i, 0, u, and the power of /, (that is, 
the sound produced by breathing while the tip of 
the tongue is pressed against the roof the mouth, as 
in beginning to utter the words lea, low, &c.,) and 
is prompt to utter that sound when the character 
“1” is shown, it will read Ja, le, li, lo, lu, as soon as 
they are presented to it on the black-board ; and, if 
encouraged to make the characters and read them 
from its own slate, it will discover the principle of 
combining sounds from written representations of 
them, and will know how to read anything that is not 
too strange or intricate for it. 

The power of another character might now be 
learned, as of “ #” (giving the sound made by breath- 
ing while the lower lip is pressed against the upper 
teeth, as in the first utterance in fee, philter); and 
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if this character is written before the combinations 
it has already learned, as f-la, f-le, &c., they will be 
read with great ease and pleasure, for the child will 
read understandingly. So with pla, spla, &c., and all 
the consonants in succession, singly and combined. 

An excellent lesson in this method is the “Review 
of the consonant Elements combined with short 
vowels” as given on page 42 of Tower’s Gradual Spel- 
ler and complete Enunciator. (Burgess & Co., 60 
John street, N. Y.—12c.) Scholars will go over 
this table with great gusto, when once in the way of 
it, and the teacher will be sure to detect any faults 
of articulation that may threaten to mar the utter- 
ance of any of his readers, and will have the means 
of cure. 

But the subject of articulation is of primary im- 
portance in teaching reading. I will take a new 
sheet for remarks on it, and will conclude this with 
observing that spelling through the book before 
reading any at all, is a slow way of getting the main 
object forwarded, and it is cruel to the child; and 
that critical spelling is learned much the most readily 
after the child can read and write. Writing, or 
drawing the printed characters on the slate, is a 
great aid, and helps to occupy the learner who 
would otherwise be entirely idle and helpless. 

When a class of beginners is learning together, it 
is an interesting and useful practice to hold the 
book at the close of the reading, spelling, and ques- 
tioning or talk, so that all can see the lesson; then 
call out a word at a time, and let the one who re- 
cognizes or finds it first show it with the finger; 
each scholar taking his seat or standing aside as 
soon as he has found a certain number of words. 
This practice trains the eye to observe the differ- 
ences between words in printed appearance, and to 
identify them by the “tout ensemble”’—an art which 
must be acquired before the pupil can read with any 
fluency. 

Through all, the judicious teacher will remember 
to avoid cramming his pupils; but by taking easy 
steps and sure—every step a degree in advance— 
with frequent rest and recreation, he will attain his 
end sooner and more completely than by making 
great haste, with its usual consequence—little speed. 
Boalsburg, Centre Co., March, 1855. W. G. W. 





ON TEACHING DEFINITIONS. 

The common method of teaching definitions in 
former times, was to assign a column of words from 
a dictionary, to be spelled, and the definitions an- 
nexed to be committed to memory; and more re- 
cently numerous books have been prepared for this 
special purpose. These have found their way into 
many schools, and in some they are still retained; 
and even in this enlightened age, pupils may be found 
committing to memory and fluently reciting defini- 
tions, who would be confounded if asked to define 





one of those definitions, who have no definite idea 
of the words as defined, and would be unable to use 
them correctly in composition. This result, which 
is not uncommon but general—rather the rule than 
the exception—argues strongly against the adequa- 
cy of the means to obtain the end desired ;—to say 
nothing of the lasting and deeply injurious effects 
of allowing a child to repeat with the tongue what 
has no place in the mind. 

But even if pupils could be led at all times to un- 
derstand the meaning of what they say, how difficult 
and disagreeable the task, compared with that of 
becoming acquainted with words as they are used in 
the reading lesson. Would it not be more difficult 
for any of us to remember a strange word, which had 
been given us accompanied only by its synonyme, 
than if we had seen it used to express ideas in a 
sentence? If we would become acquainted with the 
structure of a machine—a steam engine for instance 
—would it be less difficult to take each part sepa- 
rately and learn its name and nature, before viewing 
itin combination with others forming a perfect whole, 
where the use and beauty of each part may be seen? 

Words standing in columns of a dictionary or 
spelling book, are lifeless forms, conveying few ideas 
to the mind. Committing to memory definitions 
therefrom, is precisely analagous to, and quite as 
absurd, as teaching reading by keeping a child in 
the spelling book until the orthography of columns 
of words is correctly learned, before allowing him 
to see the use and beauty of words as used in read- 
ing ;—as though there was greater facility in learn- 
ing to spell, from a vertical than a horizontal line. 

Yet dictionaries are by no means to be discarded. 
They are of use, and the habit of consulting one 
whenever a strange word is met with, should be 
formed in early life, in our common schools. For 
this purpose it is well to select a number of words 
from the reading lesson, at the time it is given out, 
the meaning of which may be learned from a dic- 
tionary and committed to memory as a part of the 
preparation for reading ; and during the reading ex- 
ercise the pupils may be required to read in the de- 
finition, in place of the word. Questions of various 
kinds should also be asked, to ascertain whether 
they fully comprehend the meaning of the word de- 
fined ; and they might be called upon occasionally 
to use them in sentences of their own composition. 

But essential as is the use of dictionaries, the 
faithful, efficient teacher, will not depend mainly 
upon them, but will so teach every branch, that his 
pupils will be constantly becoming acquainted with 
words ;—he will allow them to recite nothing with- 
out comprehending its meaning. The daily exer- 
cise in reading will present an abundant field for 
work. Accent, emphasis, punctuation, &c., will 
meet with due attention; but the meaning of the 
author will be regarded as primary and principal. 
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For illustration. suppose a class were reading the 
following stanzas : 


Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs 
Ye children young and gay ? 
Your locks beneath a blast of caies, 
Will bleach as white as they. 


I had a mother once, like you, 
Who o’er my pillow hung, 

Kissed from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faltering tongue. 


The teacher might ask the meaning of “ gaze,” 
and if the reply was to “look,” he may ask if all 
looking is gazing, and they will be interested in 
showing the difference. What is the meaning of 
“hoary?” Who are said to be “ young and gay ?” 
The meaning of “locks,” and what other meaning 
has it? Why are they said to be “vleneath a blast 
of cares?” What does the “they” in the next line 
stand for? In the next stanza what did she kiss 
from my cheek? What is “briny dew?” and why 
are the tears said to be briny? What do you un- 
derstand by “taught my falter'‘ng tongue?” Why 
is it said to falter? &c. After an exercise of this 
kind the pupils are prepared to read understanding- 
ly, and will need less drilling upon accent, inflec- 
tions, &c., will take a deep interest in the reading, 
and come to the class with as much zest, as, fam- 
ishing, they would sit down fo an inviting meal.— 
And if they are not able to define as many words in 
the language of the dictionary, as they might have 
committed from it in the same time, they have 
made more real progress; for what is thus obtained 
will not be forgotten as soon as recited, but is fixed 
in the mind for use in after life. F. 

Upper Darby, Delaware Co., March, 1855. 





THE GOOD TEACHER. 

Much has been said about the slowness of the pub- 
lic to appreciate the services of teachers ; and this 
delicate complaint has had an unwholesome influ- 
ence, generally, upon the minds of that very valuable 
class of public servants. It has been a weight upon 
the spirits, and a clog to the energies of many. 

But let those to whom the important charge of 
the young is assigned, pay no regard to this sickly 
sentiment, whether it springs up from the hot bed 
ofa distempered fancy, or comes teeming from the 
lips of misguided sympathy. 

In the busy task of moulding and directing the 
youthful mind, the powers of the good teacher are 
never dormant. With the richest materials of his 
own brain and heart, he lays the foundation of in- 
tellectual and moral excellence so firm and broad, 
that the waves of ignorance and vice dash with vain 
impotence against the solid fabric that in after years 
lifts itself in beauty, exhibiting his faithful labors in 
the proud light of monumental grandeur. 

Untiring activity characterizes the teacher.— 
Whatever he undertakes becomes immediately illu- 
minated by the systematic vigor with which he pro- 





ceeds to his accomplishment. He inspires, he ani- 
mates, he excites and fully arouses the juvenile 
spiritsaround him. His manners, his interested air, 
his countenance beaming with the beauty and true 
greatness of his work, his cheering words of com- 
mendation, and his eloquent, affectionate calls upon 
his pupils for still stronger exertions in their studies, 
—all combine to make his influence upon his school 
powerful for good. 

And need any man ask the meed of a greater 
praise—of a higher appreciation—than the exalting 
consciousness of rectitude in the performance of as 
noble a trust as could well be imposed, and the sure 
eventual gratitude with which a benefitted public 
will pronounce his name ? 

Hear, oh teacher, the encouraging appeal of the 
great Schiller, addressed to you, and say if you 
ought not to be content to “labor and wait :”— 
“Then,” he says, “I would say to the young disci- 
ple of Truth and Beauty, who would know how to 
satisfy the noble impulse of his heart—through 
every opposition of the century, I would say—give 
the world beneath your influence a direction towards 
the good, and the tranquil rhythm of time will 
bring its development.” J. F. Horr. 

Brady's Bend, Armstrong co., March’ 1855. 








Educational Societies. 





Lancaster County Educational Association=--Mi- 
nutes. 

Pursuant to call the Association met in the room 
of the High School in Lancaster, on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1855. Called to order by the President. 

On motion, J. R. Sypher was appointed Secretary 
pro tem, in place of D. 8. Kieffer, deceased. 

On motion, a committee of five was appointed to 
nominate candidates for office. The committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Hobbs, Row, Weaver, Kreider and 
Souders. 

The Association then called on the President for 
an account of the proceedings of the State Association, 
which met at Lewistown ; which was given in a 
cheerful and interesting manner. 

On motion, the subject of District School Libraries 
was taken up and discussed by Messrs, Drysdale, 
Sypher, Hobbs and Hills. 

On motion, a committee, to audit the Treasur- 
er’s account, was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Martin, Hills and Ibach. 

Business for the afternoon having been announced, 
Association adjourned to meet at half past one 
o’clock. 

AFTERNOON, 

President in the chair. Subject of District School 
Libraries resumed; remarks by Messrs. )avis, Lam- 
born and Groff. 

The committee on officers reported the following 
names: President—J. P. Wickersham ; Vice Presi- 
dents—W, V. Davis and J. C. Martin ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary—Seymour Preston ; Recording Sec- 
retary—J. R. Sypher; Treasurer—C. ‘I'wining; 
Standing Committee—L. M. Hobbs, E. Lamborn, E. 
G. Groff, B. F. Ibach; who were all elected. 
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The committee on Institutes reported as follows: 

Resolved, That the propriety of holding a three 
months’ Teachers’ [nstitute in the county of Lancas- 
ter, during the present year, be referred to the con- 
sideration of the Association, and that said Associa- 
tion appoint a committee to take the subject into con- 
sideration. 

This resolution was discussed by Messrs. Davis, 
Hobbs, Sypher, Lamborn, Nichols and Row, and 
adopted. 

A committee of one from each Township was ap- 
pointed. 

An invitation was extended to the audience to be- 
come members of the Association, when the follow- 
ing came forward and enrolled their names: J. M. 
Souders, W. S. Darrow, Samuel M. Clare, Prof. 
Nichols, Cyrus McQuait, N- C. Baker, J. C. Hogen- 
dobler. 

The propriety of establishing an educational de- 
partment in the county papers considered. Remarks 
by the President setting forth the vast amount of 
good which might be effected in this way, 

On motion a committee was appointed to confer 
with editors on the subject of establishing an educa- 
tional column, in one or more of the papers of the 
county. 

On motion, the officers of the Association were re- 
solved into a committee to report on the death of Mr. 
D. 8. Kieffer. The President then remarked on the 
expediency of holding a three months’ institute, after 
which Association adjourned to mect on the 28th of 
April, at the same place, 

J. R. Sypuer, Rec. Secr- ‘ary. 





Chester County=-Meeting of Teachers. 

In pursuance of notice given,a number of the 
teachers of the Schools of West Chester and the 
neighboring townships, in connexion with the 
friends} of education generally, met at the Public 
School edifice in said Borough on the tenth day of 
March. 

Tke County Superintendent being absent, the 
meeting was organized by the appointment of Mr. 
Sanford Culver, President, and Mr. William Bell, 
Secretary. 

Ata previous meeting a committee had been ap- 
pointed to prepare a Constitution and By-Laws for 
the government of the association, which said con- 
titution was submitted and adopted. 

‘The subject of Fractions was then taken up, and 
the views of all present were fully elicited, as to 
the manner of teaching that branch of arithmetic to 
the pupil, and the time when such instruction should 
commence. It was demonstrated that it was not 
enough, merely to point out to a child a rule for the 
solution of a problem, and yet be silent as the grave 
upon the git of the matter,—the reason—the why— 
the wherefore of such rule. This part of the meet- 
ing was especially interesting, and it was certainly 
impossible for the powers of the mind to sleep in ap- 
athy, when so many views were given and so much 
light thrown upon the subjects brought before the 
meeting. 

Mr. Culver gave an explanation of the rules, for 
the solution of the Square and Cube Roots, which 
was very clear and instructive. , 

Each member of the Association was called upon to 
give hisand her method of school government, which 
opened a wide field from which the teacher could 
cull many useful suggestions. 





The next meeting will be held in West Chester 
on the second Saturday in June next, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., at which time, by appointment, Mr. Culver 
will deliver a lecture on Grammar, Mr. Bell will 
elucidate the Rules of Arithmetical and Geometrical 
Progression, and Mr. Whitford will lecture on school 
government. 

To all the friends of common school education we 
extend a cordial invitation to be present at our next 
meeting and aid, by their presence and suggestions, 
the cause which rests so near the heart of every true 
freeman, and upon the purity of which depends the 
permanence of our national institutions. 





Northampton County Teachers’ Association. 

This Association met in the chapel] of Nazareth 
Hall, on Saturday, March 34d, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
On motion H. Ruede was appointed Chairman, and 
J. W. Lynn, Secretary. The minutes of the meet- 
ing held on December 30th, were read and approv- 
ed. Without attending to any further business of 
importance at the morning session, the meeting ad- 
journed till 14 o’clock, P. M. 


At the afternoon session a draft of a Constitution 
was offered by the Committee who had been charg- 
ed with the work, and the Articles were separately 
read, and, with some amendments, adupted as fol- 
lows: 

ConstitvTion.—Art. 1. This organization shall 
be called the Northampton County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Art. 2. The officers this Association shal! be a 
President, Vice President, Secretary and Trreasu- 
rer. 

Arr. 3. This Association shall hold at least two 
stated meetings in each year, but may be convened 
oftener by the call of the President; and he shall 
call a meeting of the Association at the request of 
five or more members. 

Art. 4, It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings of this Association. In his 
absence this duty shall devolve upon the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Art. 5. It shali be the duty of the Secretary to 
keep an account of all the proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation, and make an annual report thereof. 


Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
keep an account of al] the money (belonging to the 
association) in his hands, and pay it out only on orders 
signed by the President and Secretary ; and to make 
an annual report of the financial condition of the As- 
sociation. 

Art. 7. Any Teacher in this County, being pro- 
posed, may become a member of this Association, by 
paying into the Treasury the sum of 25 cents, and 
signing this Constitution. 

Art. 8. The officers of this Association shal! hold 
their respective offices for one year, and shall be 
elected at the previous stated meeting before enter- 
ing upon their duties. They shall be elected by bal- 
lot. 

Art. 9. Honorary members may be-admitted on 
such conditions as the Association may prescribe. 

Art. 10. Amendments to this Constitution may 
be made by being proposed at one stated meeting 
and adopted at the next ; or else by a unanimous vote 
ata stated meeting. 

The Principal of the Nazareth Hall Boarding 
School now called in the pupils of the institution, 
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when Judge Porter, according to previous request, 
addressed the meeting on the subject of education. 

The address being concluded, the greater part of 
the assembly withdrew. Of those who remained, 32 
signed their names to the Constitution, and then pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows : 

President—H. Ruede, of Bethlehem bor. 

V. President—D. Rothrock, of Bethlehem twp. 

Secretary—E. F. Reinhard, of Lehigh twp. 

Treasurer—B. Walter, of Forks. 


By a unanimous vote, the County Superintendent 
was admitted as an active member of the Associa- 
tion. It was next Resolved, That honorary members 
be admitted on payment of twenty-five cents into the 
treasury. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
returned to Judge Porter for his address to-day. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
returned to the Principal of Nazareth Hall for the 
use of the Chapel on the present occasion. 

Resolved, That the publication of our proceedings 
se entrusted to the officers of the day. 

On motion, adjourned to meet again at Nazareth 
‘fall on the first Saturday in September next. 

H. Ruepe, President. 

J. W. Lynn, Secretary. 


The Association being thus fully organized, it is 
aoped that the Teachers who found themselves una- 
vle to attend, or compelled to leave before the meet- 
ing adjourned, will not fail to join by the earliest op- 
portunity. Other friends of education are respect- 
fully invited to aid the cause by becoming honorary 
members. The great object aimed at, is the improve- 
ment of our Common Schools, by excitirg a general, 
active interest in their behalf. To this end the 
Teachers consider it of prime importance to labor 
for their improvement, while they call earnestly for 
the encouragement and co-operation of school direc- 
tors, parents, and the whole community. Time and 
labor will be required to produce the anticipated re- 
sults, but when there is a combined and continued ef- 
fort, the aid of wisdom and experience will be gain- 
ed, and important results may be expected. The 
fruits of the branch associations are already apparent 
and they cannot fail to become more so, as the meet- 
ings continue to be held and more numerously at- 
tended. H. R. 





Montour County School Convention. 

According to notice previously given, a number of 
the Teachers and friends of Education in Montour 
county, met, March 15th, in Danville High Schoo! 
Room, for the purpose of organizing a permanent 
Teachers’ Association. 

The meeting was opened by the appointing of J. 
H. Campbell, as President pro tem, and Theodore 
Teath, as Secretary pro tem. 

An election of permanent officers for the associ- 
ation was then entered into, which resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mr. A. F. RUSSEL, of Danville. 

Vice Presidents—Joun M. C. Youne, Mahoning 
township, and Dr. Campsety, Washingtonville. 

Secretary— Theodore Heath, Danville. 

Corresponding Secretary—A. B. Putnam, Dan- 
ville. 

Treasurer—Horace Curtis, Danville. 

Ex. Committee—Messrs. E. W. Conkling, Paul 





Leidy, Geo. D. Butler, J. H. Campbell and David 
Stroh. 

The Association being fully organized, its exer. 
cises were opened with Prayer by A. B. Putnam. 

A short opening address was then delivered by 
Paul Leidy, showing the benefit resulting from a 
mutual interchange of sentiments. It was 

Resolved, That in our deliberations we be gov- 
erned by parliamentary usage and the rules of other 
deliberative bodies. 

A communication was read from Mr. Schneider, 
of Pottsville, informing the Convention of his inten. 
tion of visiting them on the morrow, 16th instant. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at half-past one 
o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Executive Committee having reported Ortho- 
graphy and Arithmetic as subjects for consideration, 
Mr. E., W. Conkling, County Superintendent, 
opened the subject by commenting on the different 
methods of imparting instruction to'beginners in Or- 
thography. 

The subject, after having elicited considerable dis. 
cussion, in which several of the members participa- 
ted, was closed by Mr, Conkling forming a clase of 
those present and giving an interesting discourse on 
proper sounds of the vowels. 

The subject of Arithmetic was introduced by Mr. 
Curtis, who explained, at length, his method of teach- 
ing the elementary principles embraced in the first 
five Rules; after which Theodore Heath introduced 
the subject of Vulgar Fractions, with regard to their 
formation and method of performing the different 
operations upon them. 

Adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

President, A F. Russel, in the chair. 

The Ex-Committee having announced Reading as 
the subject for evening, the President appointed Mr. 
J. H. Campbell to conduct the exercises, who after 
having spoken of the elementary principles of read- 
ing, and the faulty manner in which it is usually 
taught, at the request of A. B. Putnam read the 
piece entitled “The Missionary Hymn,” which was 
followed by criticism, by Messrs. Conkling, Leidy, 
Stroh and others. 

The exercises were continued by other members 
of the Institute, among which were two dialogues 
read by ladies, and after various criticisms and re- 
marks, the subject was indefinitely postponed. 

On motion, E. W. Conkling, the following Com- 
mittee was appointed to report a series of School 
Books to be recommended to the favorable notice of 
the School Directors of Montour county: Messrs. 
E. W. Conkling, T. C. Sanders, J. H. Campbell. 

On motion, adjourned to meet on Friday morning 
at QA. M. 

MORNING SESSION. 

President A. F. Russel in the chair. 

Meeting opened with prayer by Mr. Sanders.— 
Minutes of yesterday’s proceedings were read and 
approved. 

On motion of T. C, Sanders, 

Resolved, That no member be permitted to occu- 
py the floor more than fifteen minutes at any one 
time, without permission. 

The subject of Grammar having been previously 
announced by the Ex. Committee, the President ap- 
pointed Messrs. Stroh, Sanders and Putnam to con- 
duct the exercises, who, after speaking upon the ge- 
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neral principles of Grammar, the best mode of im- 
parting a knowledge of the science to the pupils, 
proceeded to analyze several difficult passages from 
Milton, Cowper and others. 
Adjourned to meet at 2 P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On being called to order, the subject of School Dis- 
cipline was introduced as the topic for afternoon con- 
sideration; Messrs. Swazy, Conkling, Stroh, Camp- 
bell, and others took part in the discussion, the prin- 
cipal points at issue being the propriety of inflicting 
corporeal punishment in the school room. 

Excellent Essays were read on Music and Draw- 
ing by Misses Mary Hughesand Lizzie Wiley of Dan- 
ville, after which Mr. Putnam delivered a familiar 
lecture on Physiology, illustrated by maps and plates 
of different parts of the Htuman Body. 

On motion of the speaker, it was 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention 
Physiology should be immediateiy introduced into 
our Public Schools as a regular study. 

The subject of the great inequality between the 
salaries of male and female teachers throughout our 
County, received considerable attention, upon which 
the following resolution was offered by the Superin- 
tendent, - 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention, 
the salaries of Female Teachers should be as large 
in proportion as those of males. 

The adoption was postponed until further notice. 

Session was closed with Prayer by Mr. Bradley. 
On motion adjourned to meet at 7 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Called to order by the Pressident, 
Mr. Weaver, Superintendent of Columbia county, 


then delivered an appropriate address, in which he 
fully considered the importance of keeping up the 
spirit of improvement in our Common Schools. 
Rev. Dr. Yeomans, by request, then favored the 
association with some remarks on Common Schocls, 
and the necessary requirements to qualify a person 
for the important business of Teaching. He was 
followed by Mr. Bradley, who made some truthful re- 
marks with regard to the true dignity of the Teach- 
er’s Profession. Closed with Prayer by Mr. Bradley. 
Adjourned to meet at half past 8 A. M. 


MORNING SESSION, 

Opening as usual. 

After considerable discussion the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

Resolved, That when this Association adjourns it 
adjourn to meet on the 2d Tuesday in October, 1855, 
and that a Committee be appointed to draft a Consti- 
tution and By Laws for the goverament of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Committee appointed : J. H. Campbell, T. C. 
Sanders, E. W. Conkling, A. B. Putnam, Wm. Kess- 
ler. 

Part of an Essay entitled, * What are the ele- 
ments of success in Teaching?” was read by the au- 
thor, ['. C. Sanders, after which one on Music, by 
Kate Shaw, was read. 

Orthography was again introduced and further re- 
re hg were made on the subject by different mem- 

rs. 

Mr. Sanders was requested to consider those pres- 
ent as a class,and give his method of imparting in- 
struction in Arithmetic ; which he did, taking the 
subject of Involution and Evolution, explaining the 
extraction of roots of numbers. 





Theodore Heath was called upon and made obser- 
vations on Ratio and Proportion, after which Mental 
Arithmetic was brought before the Association. 

The subjects of Geography and Penmanship were 
introduced, and the best method of teaching the same 
discussed by Messrs. Geo. Butler, Sanders, Curtis 
and Putnam. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose, report- 
ed the following as a suitable course of Books to be 
recommended for nse throughout the County : 

Saunder’s Speller, Saunder’s Reader, Porter's 
Rhetorical Reader, Smith's Gecyraphy, (three parts) 
Bullion’s Grammar, Mrs. Swift’s Ist and 2d Philoso- 
phy, Comstock’s Philosophy, Cutter’s Physiology, 
Webster's Dictionary, Colburn’s Menta] Arithmetic. 

The consideration of their report was deferred 
until next meeting, The Executive Committee re- 
ported the following programme of exercises for the 
next session of the Association. 

Subjects :—Orthography and Reading, by J. H. 
Campbell and Miss L. Wiley. 

Grammar, by T. C. Sanders and 
Hughes. 

Natural Philosophy, by D. Stroh and Mary Wiley. 

Physiology, by A. B. Putnam, and G. B. Swayzy. 

Geography, by Geo. Butler and Miss Lowrie. 

Penmanship, H. Curtis and Miss Elenberger. 

Algebra, E. W. Conkling and D. Stroh. 

Essays, Schoo! Government—Misses Dean, Craig 
Wilson. 

Essay, Relation of Parents to Teachers,—Miss 
Carter. 

Essay on Music, Lowrie, and essays by any inte- 
rested, 

On motion, Resolved. That the thanks of this As- 
sociation be tendered to the School Directors of the 
Borough of Danville, for their liberality in permirtt- 
ing us to occupy their High Schoo! Room during its 
Session, and also to the Speakers, who are not mem- 
bers of this body. Closed with prayer. Adjourned. 


Miss Mary 





Columbia County Educationa!] Convention. 

A number of teachers and directors met at the 
court house, in Bloomsburg, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 17th, and, after some interchange of senti- 
ment, organized by appointing R. W. Weaver, 
President and Samue! Knorr, Secretary, of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Weaver addressed the meeting upon the con- 
dition of schools in the county, and urged the advan- 
tages which would result from the fomratiou of a 
Teachers’ Associrtion. 

After some further expression of sentiment from 
Messrs. Freeze and Burgess, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That this meeting is convinced of the 
advantages which would result from the thorough 
organization of a Teachers’ Association for our mu- 
tual improvemeut. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed 'o invite the Teachers, directors and friends of 
education in this county to meet at the Court-house 
in Bloomsburg on Saturday the 10th day of March 
next, for the purpose of thoroughly organizing a 
Teachers’ Association of Columbia County. 

Resolved, That for the present R. W. Weaver 
be President and Simael Everettand Townsand 
Kahler, Secretaries of the Association. 

Resolved, That committees of one on each of the 
following topics be chosea—1. The Art of Teaching 
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—2. Mathematics—3. Grammar—4 Geography; to 
report at the next meeting of the Association, and 
also a similar committee to procure some suitable 
person to deliver a lecture at our next meeting. 

Wm. Burgess, John G. Freeze and Abia John 
were appointed the Committee under the second re- 
solution. 

The following were the Committee chosen under 
the fourth resolution : 

To procure lecturer—R. W. Weaver. 

On the art of teaching—W illiam Burgess. 

On Mathematics—W m. Kahler. 

On Grammar—John Stokes, ‘ 

Geography—Abia John. 

Afier some uppropriate remarks from Mr. Burgess 
to encourage a fraternal and harmonious spirit 
among teachers, on motion the convention adjourned. 





In pursuance of notice given by the Committee 
of Invitation, the Teachers’ Association of Columbia 
county met at the.Court House in Bloomsburg, on 
Saturday, the 10th of March, at 1 o’clock, P. M.; 
the officers of the last meeting present and acting. 

Mr. Wm. Kahler read a report on Mathematics 
and Mr. Abia John a report on Geography. 

On motion of Mr. Burgess it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed 
to report permanent officers of the Association. 

Wm. Burgess, Wm. Kahler, Samuel J. Bealer, 
Nathan W. Stecker, and Abia John were appointed 
the Committee, who retired and after consultation 
reported the constitution lately adopted by the Ly- 
coming county Association, and officers under it.— 
The constitution was discussed, and after being 
slightly amended was adopted in the fullowing form: 

CONSTITUTION. 


Arr. 1.—Name. This association shall be called 
“The Columbia County Teachers’ Association.” 

Art. 11.—Object.—The object of this association 
shall be the mutual improvement of its members in 
the theory and practice of teaching; and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education generally, 
throughout the county. 

Art. 111.—Officers.—See 1. The officers of this 
association, shal] consist of a President, six Vice 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, and Executive Committee; 
an@ they shall each peform the duties usually as- 
signed tosuch officers. Sec. 2. The i:xecutive Com- 
mittee shall consist of five members, whose duty it 
shall be to prepare items of business for the consid- 
eration and action of the association. 

Art. 1v-—Of Membership.—Any Teacher or 
School Director in the county may become a regular 
member of this association, by subscribing to the 
Constitution and paying an initiation fee of twenty- 
five cents. Sec. 2.—Of Honorary Members.—Any 
friend of education may be elected an honorary 
member of this association ; and to honorary members 
shall be accorded all the privileges of regular mem- 
bers, except that of voting and holding office. 

Arr. v.—Of Public Lectures, This Association 
shall, through its corresponding secretary, from time 
to time, invite any well-qualified person to deliver a 
public lecture before it, on any subject connected 
with the cause of education. 

Art. vi.—Ten regular members present at any 
meeting, shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business, 





amended by a vote of two-thirds of the regular mem. 
bers, 

The following officers for the Associatiun were re. 
ported by the Committee: 

President—R. W. Weaver. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. Kahler, and John G, 
Freeze. 

Recording Secretary—William Burgess. 

Corresponding Secretary—John C. Stokes. 

Treasurer—Nathan W. Stecker. 


On motion of Mr. Everett, Henry S. Mendenhall! 
and Charles M. Hill were added as Vice Presidents, 
and the report wasthenadopted. ‘lhe Committee's 
report of constitution contemplated two Vice Presi- 
dents. The change to six was made in the Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Burgess then read a well written essay upon 
the Art of Teaching. 

It was then Resolved, That an Executive Com- 
mittee be appointed to arrange business for the As- 
sociation at its meetings. 

The following persons were appointed under the 
resolution: William Burgess, Samuel J. Bealer, 
Abia John, Miss Martha B. Yountz, Miss Sarah Jane 
Walker. 

It was then Resolved that when this meeting ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet at Millville on the third 
Saturday in May. 

The President then addressed the Association at 
some length, in an appropriate and instructive man- 
ner. 

The afternoon now coming to a close, the Associa- 
tion adjourned. 


Venango County.=--Teachers’ Association. 





A meeting of Teachers and friends of education 
was held at the Neillsburg Academy, in the village 
of Neillsburg, on the 2d of February, 1855, for the 
purpose of forming a Teachers’ Association for the 
township of Allegheny. M. C. Beebe, Esq., County 
Superintendent, took the chair, and stated briefly the 
object of the meeting. Remarke were then made 
Messrs. Wm. M. Clement, J. H. Colt, J. P. Gould, 
(teachers) also, by Rev. Slentz, Rev. Alexander, Dr. 
Wilson, Wm. T. Neill, Esq., and C. E. Baldwin, in 
re‘ation to the feasibility of forming an association. 
All were unanimous in expressing their feelings and 
opinion in favor of the formation of an Association.— 
Whereupon Wm. T. Neill, Esq., was elected Presi- 
dent, Robert Brown, Esq., Vice President, and C. 
E. Baldwin, Secretary. 

On motion, W, M. Clement, Miss Mary J. Neill, 

J. H. Colt, and C. E, Baldwin, were appointed a 
committee to draft a constitution. 
On motion, Rey. J. Alexander, M. C. Beebe, Esq., 
J. P. Gould, Miss H. J. Ricketts, and Louisa Rohrer, 
were appointed to prepare a programme of exercises 
forthe next day. 

The committee appointed to draft a constitution 
reported one which was unanimously adopted. Also. 
the committee chosen to draft programme of the va- 
rious exercises, brought in their report with pro- 
gramme, which was unanimously adopted. 

On motion, Association adjourned until Saturday, 
Feb. 3d, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Mornine Session. 

The Association was opened with prayer by the 

Rev. J. Alexander. 





Art. vit,—This constitution may be altered «1 


‘The following resolution was then discussed : 
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Resolved, ‘hat the Bible should be used in schools 
for reading and instruction. 

After an able debate of one and a half hours, Rev. 
Alexander, Messrs. Beebe, Clement, Colt, Wilson and 
Baldwin taking part, the following resolution was 
adopted by the Association : 

Resolved, That this Association recommend that 
the Bible be read in Common Schools without note 
or comment. 

The Association then listened to a short and _in- 
teresting lecture on Arithmetic, by Mr. Wm. M. 
Clement; after which theAssociation adjourned till 
half past 1 o’clock, P. M. 


Arrernoon Session. 

The Association assembled and was opened with 
an appropriate prayer by the Rev. Alexander, and 
music by the choir. Tne Association was then ably 
addressed by the Rev. Alexander, on the importance 
of moral education. M. C. Beebe, Esq., next in or- 
der, lectured before the Association upon orthogra- 
phy. Mr. Beebe’s remarks were able and well cal- 
culated to open the mind of the teacher toa useful 
and important knowledge of hissubject. After which 
J. H. Colt, delivered an edifying lecture upon read- 
ing, advancing ideas somewhat new and interest- 
ing. 

Next in order the members were severally called 
upon to relate their experience, as teachers; and 
Messrs. Clement, Gould, Wilson, Colt, Beebe and 
Baldwin related very interesting experiences. This 
partof the exercises was very eutertaining and prac- 
tically useful. 

A Committee was theu appointed by the President 
to draft a programme for the next meeting of the 
association. The choir then sung the Masonic ode 
beautifully, and the Association adjourned till 64 
o'clock, P. M. 

. Eventne Session. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Gould; the choir then 
sung an appropriate hymn. After which, an able 
and eloquent Oration was delivered before the Asso- 
ciation by Rev. J. P. Gould, subject: Education, a po- 
litical necessity. This address of Mr. Gould, was 
well worth the time spent by the Association,—logi- 
cal, and eloquent, neither too short nor too long.— 
The effurt was one of much ability and contributed 
not a I.ttle to the intellectual enjoymeut of all pres- 
ent. Mrs. Slentz, whose name was on the pro- 
gramme of exercises to lecture on Grammar, was 
indisposed and unable to attend: the loss of her com- 
pany was deeply regretted by the Association.— 
And, on motion, Mr. C, KE. Baldwin delivered a lec- 
ture on Pennmanship. The remaining time of the 
meeting was taken up by the teachers present in 
telling or relating experiences. Mrs. Peck of 
Neillsburg, a member of the association, and a prac- 
tical teacher, having taught some eleven years, made 
some excellent remarks. 

Dr. Wilson, Capt. Neill the President, and others, 
made some edifying and useful remarks in relation 
to the duties of parents as wel] as teachers. The 
committee appointed to draft programme for the next 
meeting of the Association reported; ihen the pro- 
gramme was adopted, and after a sweet hymn wa: 
sung by the choir, the Association, adjourred unti! 
the 10th inst., at 1} o’clock, P. M., to meet at the 
same piace. 

On motion, it was resolved that the proceedings 
of the Association be prmted in the county papers, 
and in the Meadville Spirit of the Age. 





The utmost uvanimity prevailed during the meet- 
ing of the Association. During the afternoon and 
evening the attendance was large and attentive.— 
That the movement is a good one and will contribute 
to the welfare of all present, as well as help to tur- 
ther the new interest taken in educational affairs 
throughout the county, we confidently believe. [t is 
to be hoped that the succeeding meetings of the As- 
sociation will be well attended. 

Wu. T. Net, Prest. 

C. E. Batpwin. Sec. 


Potter Cc. Teachers’ Convention. 
Coupersport, Saturday, P. M., Feb. 17, 1855. 
Pursuant to a call issued by the County Superin- 

tendent and the Secretary of a former Teachers’ As- 
sociation in the county, a number of teachers, ex- 
teachers, and citizens, assembled at the old Court 
House at the time above indicated. 

The object of the meeting having been stated, Mr. 
J. Bloomingdale was called to the Chair, and Lucien 
Bird appointed Secretary. 

On motion, the Chair appointed Rev. J. B. Pradt, 
Hugh Young, and D. D. Colcord a committee to re- 
port an order of business for the Convention, and a 
plan of permanent organization. 

On motion, the subject of reading, asa schoo] ex- 
ercise, was taken up and discussed at length by 
County Superintendent, by the Chair, by Rev. C. 8. 
Smith, and by Messrs. F. A. and C. H. Allen, ot 
Smethport, and various other persons; when 

On motion, F. A. Allen and Misses Rathbun an 
Hamilton were appointed a committee to present re 
solutions embodying the sense of the Convention uj 
the subject. 

EVENING SESSION, 

On motion, Mr. Gage, late County Superintendent, 
was elected President pro. tem. 

The Committee on Business presented the fi 
ing Order of Business for the Convention, whici 
motion, was adopted : 

1. Reading. 

2. Orthography. 

3. Arithinetic. 

4. Grammar. 

5. Geographiy. 

6. Physiology. 

7. Penmanship. 

8. School Discipline and Management. 

The same committee reported a plan of organiza- 
tion, which, on motion, was accepted and Jaid on the 
table. 

The Convention then tistened to an 
tional address from Mr. Bloomingdale, Principal ot 
the Coudersport Academy. 

Mr. F. A. Allen, 
sented the following resolutions upon the exercise of 
reading, which, afiera brief di i ! 


1? , 
avie educie- 


n behalf of the committee, 


~re 


discussion, were adopte 
1. Reapinc. 

Resolved, That we concur in the truthfulness 
importance of the doctrines laiddown by the leading 
compilers of reading-books, upon principles of gocd 
reading. 

Resolved, That we deem it a difficult branch 
teach, the more so, that so little importance has been 
attached to it in time past. 

Resolved, That it is indispensable that the art be 
taught by example as well as precept, and that 
teachers must therefore be good readers themselves. 
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Resolved, That we deem it of vital importance 
that the matter presented for reading lessons be 
not only interesting and instructive, but suited tothe 
capacity of the pupil ;—in which latter respect there 
is a great defect in the usual classification of schools 
and choice of books. 

Resolved, That we recommend the use of period- 
icals, in addition to ordinary reading-books, as giving 
fresh interest to the exercise, and would call atten- 
tion to the School Mate, and other periodicals pub- 
lished for this purpose. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachersa 
thorough trial of what is called the “word method,” 
when teaching new beginners to read. (By this 
method, the child, instead of learning the alphabet 
at first, begins with words as a whole, as presented 
to the eye, in a manner analogous to that in which 
he learns spoken words, by the ear. The method 
is sanctioned by eminent educators, and is fully 
explained in a litthe work prepared by Mr. Howard, 
of the Albany Norma! School.) 

On motion, adjourned to Monday, Feb. 19, at 9 
o'clock, A. M. Lucien Birp, Sec’y. 


Monpay, A. M., Fes. 19. 


Convention met, and in the absence of the former 
officers, Robt. Hainilton was called to the Cheir, and 
D. D. Rooks appointed Secretary. 

On motion, the Convention proceeded with the 
order of business, the next subject on the list being 
2. OrrHocRaPHY 

Mr. Pradt presented the following resolutions upon 
this subject, which were discussed and adopted: 

Resolved, That the practice of teaching Orthog- 
riphy simply by the ordinary method, is insufficient 
and abortive, 

Resolved, That giving definitions, in connection 
with exercises in Orthography, is highly to be com- 
im -nded, as teaching the pupil ideas as well as sounds. 

Resolved, That every school should have a copy 
of Webster's or Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

3. ARITHMETIC. 
Upon this subject, Mr. Pradt offered the following 


reselutions, which were carried : 

Resolved, That Mental Arithmetic should first be 
thoroughly taught to every pupil, both as a valuable 
means of intellectual discipline, and as greatly facil- 


itating operations in practical and written Arithme- 
nie 

Resolved, That teaching Arithmetic, as is often 
done, simply by arbitrary rules, is unphilosophical 
and insufficient. 

Resolved, That in this, as in all studies, the pupil 
should be led to think an@ reason for himself. 

AFTeRrnoon Session. 
4. GuamMar. 

Messrs. Allen and Prad: offered the following res- 
oiutions in reference to this branch of study, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the acquisition of Grammar does 
not consist merely in learning definitions and rules, 
and how to parse, but in the correct use of both spo- 
ken and written language. 

Resolved, That the analysis of sentences is of fun 
camental importance in syntactical exercises, and 
siould never be omitted, but that parsing is only a 
means, and not the end of Grammar. 

Resolved, Thata correct knowledge and use of 
language lies at the foundation of all accurate at- 


ty of conduct, and to prevent errors, misapprehen- 
sions, and disputes ; therefore, 

Resolved, That ungrammatical, vulgar, and pro- 
vincial expressions should be avoided, and that care 
should be taken in the family and in the school, to 
observe correct modes of expression, thus rendering 
the study of Grainmar practically useful. 

5. GrooraPuy. 

The following resolution was presented by Thos, 
G. Smith, (graduate of the N. York State Normal 
School,) and was sustained: 

Resolved, That the science of Geography should 
be taught, as for as practicable, by means of globes 
and maps, and the oral instructions of the teacher, 
instead of relying merely on text-bsoks. 

It was, also, on motion of Mr. Allen, 

Resolved, That History should be taught in con- 
nection with Geography. 

6. PuysioLocy. 

On motion of Mr. Pradt, 

Resolved, That inasmuch as a knowledge and ob- 
servance of the Jaws of health lies at the foundation 
of invidual and social welfare, Physiology should be 
a prominent branch of instruction in every sehool. 

This resolution was earnestly sustained by Messrs. 
Pradt, Allen, and other speakers. Pending the dis- 
cussion, Rev. Mr. Calkins, Superintendent of Tioga 
county, took his seat in the Convention. 

7. PENMANSHIP. 

This subject was laid over, with the remark that 
“Chirography, besides being taught in the usual way, 
may receive important aid from the practice of teach- 
ing Orthography by the slate and black-board.” 


8. Scnoon DiscreLine AND MANAGEMENT. 


Under this head, Mr, Pradt presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were carried : 

Resolved, That in order tothe proper mainte- 
nance of government in school, the co-operation of 
parents is indispensably necessary. 

Resolved, That much good may be done by fre- 
quent visits to the schools on the part of parents, and 
that this duty is sadly neglected. 

Mr. Allen suggested the following course of stud- 
ies in common schools, which, on motion, was ap. 
proved: 

1. Reading and Orthography, with the practice, 
as early as possible, of writing words upon the slate 
and black-board. 

2. Primary Physiology and Mental Arithmetic. 

3. Geography (with Mapping) and Hist'ry. (To 
this should be added Elementary Drawing, including 
Geometrical Diagrams, &c.—s. B. P.) 

4 Writter Arithmetic and Composition,including 
the Analysis of Words and Elementary Grammar. 

5. Elementary Algebra, and Higher Grammar, 
with Rhetoric. 

(In a perfect system of public instruction, embra- 
cing Union High Schools, this ccurse of studies 
should be followed by the Higher Mathematics, the 
Natural Sciences, and the Languages, Vocal Music 
should, at every stage, accompany school exercises 
both as a branch of instruction, and as a most impor- 
tant aid in school discipline. J. B. P.) 
On motion of Mr. Pradt, Messrs. Calkins and Al- 
len, Superintendents of Tioga and M’Kean counties, 
were requested to furnish this Convention, when con- 
venient, with a statement of the genera! mode of 
school management, recommended by them in their 
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9, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. Allen, Pradt, and Smith of Oswayo, re- 
commended the following list of articles as necessa- 
ry in the well-furnished school room, which, on mo- 
tion, Was approved : 

Black-bvards, Numerica] Frames, Orthographical, 
Geometrical, Physiological, and other Charts, Globes, 
Maps, objects to represent to the eye Linear and Solid 
measure, measures of weight and capacity, a ther- 
mometer and clock, Webster’s or Worcester’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, and a Bible. 

On motion of Mr. Pradt, 

Resolved, That the welfare of our schols would be 
greatly promoted by the general circulation among the 
teachers, parents, and directors of the Pennsylvania 
School Journa!, and the works of Abbott Hall, May- 
hew Page, et~., on the Theory and Praetice of Teach- 
ing, 

Resolved, That far more attention should be paid 
to the location, construction, convenience, warming, 
ventilation, and embellishment of our school houses. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the County Superinten- 
dent was requested to revise the proceedings of the 
Convention, and prepare them for publication in the 
county papers. 

On motion of Mr. Calkins, the County Superinten- 
dent was appointed acommittee to present in thejeven- 
ing a plan for permanent organization, together with 
a list of officers. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention met at 7 o’clock, in conjunction 
with a Genera! Educational Convention, in the new 
Court House, Lewis Mann being in the Chair, and 
listened to an elaborate and interesting address from 
Mr. Calkins, upon various topics connected with the 
common school system of Pennsylvania. 

The Educational Convention having finished its 
proceedings, the Teachers’ Convention came to or- 
der, Mr. Bloomingdale being called to the Chair and 
A. G. Olmstead acting as Secretary. 

Mr. Pradt presented the following plan for a per- 
manent organization, Which, on motion, was agreed 
to, 

Resolved, That this Convention of Teachers here- 
by become a permanent organization, under the title 
of the Potter County Teachers’ Association. 

Resolved, That all teachers and ex-teachers at- 
tending the meetings of this Association, and paying 
fifly cents into the Treasury, shall be regarded as 
members, 

Resolved, That the officers of the Association shal] 
be a President, a Vice President in each township, a 
Seerctary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee, which shall consist of the 
President, Vice President, the Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and all the officers shal! be elected at the first 
meeting in each year, and as often as vacanc es oc- 
cur. 

Resolved, That the first board of officers shall con- 
sist of the following persons: 

J. Bloomingdale, President. 

H. J. Olmstead. Coudersport; Rev. M. Caflin, 
Eulalia; D. D. Coleord, Roulette ; 

Pleasant Valley; W. B. Graves, Clara ; Ira Crandall, 
Sharon; S. M. Miner, Oswayo; Rev. Mr. Babcock, 
Hebron; Rev. Mr. Darro, Genesee ; 

Allegheny; D. D. Rooks, Bingham; D. Whipple, 
Ulysses; G. W. Brown, Harrison ; Rev. Mr. Strang, 





Hector; H. 8. Martin, Pike ; 


Jackson; 


J. W. Birds, Sweden; J. M. Spafford, Summit; Ed- 
West Branch; 
Stewardson ; G. 
Portage, Vice 


win Thatcher,jHomer ; 

D. Conway, AbbLott; —— 
H. Gates, Wharton ; 
Presidents. 

Thos. G. Smith, of Oswayo, Secretary. 

County Sup’t, ex-officio, Cor. Secretary. 

Irwin Baker, of Ulysses, Treasurer. 

Resolved, That the several officers shall perform 
the duties ordinarily pertaining to their stations ; the 
Executive Committee being expected to call meetings 
and arrange business, and the Vice Presidents to 
preside at al] meetings in,their respective towns, in 
the absence of the President, and to constitute a 
Committee of Advice and Correspondence. 

On motion, adjourned, sine die. 

A. G. Oumsteapb, Secretary. 

P.S. In addition to the Superintendents of 'Tio- 
ga, M’Kean and Potter counties, the following gen- 
tleman took more or less part in the deliberations of 
Convention: Messrs. C. H. Allen and J. Blooming- 
dale, Principals of the Smethport and Coudersport 
Academies, Revs, C. 8. Smith and L. F. Porter; C. 
W. Ellis, J. S. Mann, and A. G. Olmstead, Esquires; 
Messrs. J. Mann. R Hamilton, H. J. Olmstead, L. 
Mann, Hugh Young, Robert Benton, T. G. Smith, 
D. D. Colcord, E. Thatcher and D. D. Rooks. 

Various other teachers and ex-teachers were in at- 
tendance. It was proposed to hold the next meeting 
in Lewisville. 

J. B. Prant, Transcribing Sec’y. 





Lycoming County Teachers’ Association. 


Pursuant to the call of the County Superinten- 
dent, a respectable number of teachers, male and 
female, convened in the Court House, at Williams- 
port, the 22d inst. The meeting was called to 
order by the County Superintendent, who stated the 
object of the Association and predicted the most 
beneficial results from their deliberations. 

On motion, the convention proceeded to a tem- 
porary organization, by choosing G. W. Youngman 
as President, and J. W. Barrett Secretary. 

Mr. Youngman, on taking the chair, briefly ad- 
dressed the convention, acknowledging the honor 
conferred, and commending the object that had 
called so many teachers together. 

On motion, the chairman appointed the following 
as a committee to report officers for the permanent 
organization of the convention: Rev. Conly Plotts, 
J. W. Heylmun and P. Hoffman. After some re- 
marks by Rev. C. Plotts and J. W. Barrett upon 
the proper subjects for deliberation, the convention 
adjourned to meet at 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOON. 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for 
the permanent organization of the convention, re- 
ported the following officers : 

President—J. W. Barrett; Vice Presidents—G. 
W. Youngman and Wm. Ramsey; Secretary—Jas. 
W. Heylmun. 

On motion, the report was unanimously adopted 
and committee discharged. 

The officers nominated by the committee were 
then severally and unanimously elected. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to prepare 
business for the convention ; the committee consist- 
ing of the following persons, viz: Conly Plotts, Si- 
las P. Hardy, and Miss Martha Edgar. 
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Mr. McMinn being called upon, stated .his views 
and experience on the subject of common schools, 
while the committee were arranging business for 
the convention. 

The committee on business then reported the fol- 
lowing items of business : 

1. The method of teaching the several branches, 
commencing with the alphabet. 

2. School discipline. 

3. The order of exercises in the school room, 

On motion, the report was adopted and the sub- 
jects taken up in order. 

The afternoon session was consumed in the discus- 
sion of the best method of teaching the alaphabet, 
spelling, reading and penmanship, in which the 
teachers present generally participated, eliciting 
much useful and interesting information upon the 
subject. During the discussion, a communication 
was received from Rey. Thomas Bowman, Principal 
of Dickinson Seminary, inviting the convention to 
attend an exhibition at the chapel of the Seminary 
in the evening. 

On motion of Mr. McMinn, the members of the 
Association were solicited to hand in communica- 
tions during the session, on such educational topics 
as they may deem proper. 

On motion, an opportunity was given those pres- 
ent to enrol their names as members of the Associ- 
ation. 

Srconp Day, Faipay, Fesrvay 23. 

The Convention met at8 A. M. and resumed the 
discussion of the method of teaching the different 
branches, &c., which occupied most of the day.— 
Among the results arrived at, are the following : 

Class recitations in everything, either with, or (if 
as yet impracticable) without suitable text-books, — 
Varied exercises to excite continued interest.— 
Lessons in the alphabet should be brief, frequent and 
thorough. The method of teaching letters in con- 
nexion with spelling familiar words is considered 
highly advantageous. 

In svelling exercises, the teacher should avoid th: 
common error of pronouncing tov distinct!y. Writ- 
ten exercises, dictation, &c., very efficient. 

Reading exercises should interest the whole class, 


and be so conducted as to develope the full sense of 


the author. 

Pennmanship should be a specified exercise, and 
receive the special attention of the teacher. 

In Geography, outline maps and black-board illus- 
trations are usetul, efficient and indispensable. 

In Grammar, the practical, immediate and con- 
stant application of every principle, by exacting the 
correct speaking and writing of the English lan- 
guage. 

In arithmetic, mental exercises, black-board illus- 
trations with regular class recitations were deemed 
requisite. 

On this subject, the remarks of the several teach- 
ers, detailing the innumerable variety of text-books, 
the destitution of their school houses, and the condi 
tion of their scholars, revealed many difficulties 
which will require unusual tact and perseverance to 
surmount, 

On the subject of school discipline, the experience 
of the several teachers seemed to fuvor mora! suasion 
as generally most successful, but recommended the 
use of the rod as a dernier resort. 

Teachers who had first succeeded in securing the 
confidence and affection of their scholars had no dif- 
ficulty in enforcing discipline. 





The order of exercises in school was detailed by 
several teachers, and elicited some interesting dis- 
cussion, recommending “a time for everything, and 
everything in its time.” 

On motion, a committee was appointed to take 
into consideration the propriety of forming a perma- 
nent Teacher's Association for Lycoming county— 
with instructions, if deemed advisable, to report a 
constitution for its adoption. The chair appointed J. 
W. Heylmun, 8. P. Hardy, C. W. Sweeney, and 
Misses Richards and Edgar said committee. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The chairman of the committee on business re- 
ported the following resolutions, and supported the 
first in an able and eloquent speech. After a most 
interesting discussion, the resolutions were several- 
ly adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, 
the law providing-tor the election of County Super- 
intendent is justly regarded by every true friend of 
education as a star of promise, which, if sustained, 
will throw light and energy into our excellent school 
system. 

Resolved, That the compensation which teachers 
now receive, is nota sufficient inducement to expend 
time and money in qualifying themselves in such a 
manner as their high station requires. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to 
the directors of Common Sehools in this county, the 
use of Outline maps as among the best means for se- 
curing a practical knowledge of Geograpliy. 

Resolved, That teachers be invited to write arti- 
cles froin time to time on educational topics, setting 
forth their particular views on the subject of teach- 
ing; and that the Publishers of Newspapers in Ly- 
coming co. be requested to give one coluinn in each 
of their papers exclusively to such communications. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The committee appointed to consider the propriety 
of forming a.Teachers’ Association, &c., reported in 
favor of such Association, recommending a constitu. 
tion substantially the same as that adopted by the 
* Franklin Educational Association.” 

On motion the report was adopted, and the ques- 
tion being taken on the first division of the report, it 
was unanimously adopted, 

On motion, another constitution was substituted 
for the one recommended, and after discussion and 
amendment was finally adopted as follows : 

Art. t—Name.—This Association shal] be call- 
ed “The Lycoming County Teachers’ Association.” 

Art. 1.—Object.—The object of this association 
shall be the mutual improvement of its members in 
the theory and practice of teaching; and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education generally, 
throughout the country. 

Arr. 111.—Officers.—See 1, The officers of this 
associtaion, shal] consist of a President, four Vice 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, and Executive Committee; 
and they shall each peform the duties usually as- 
signed tosuch officers. Sec. 2. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of five members, whose duty it 
shall be to prepare items of business for the cunsid- 
eration and action of the associatio:. 

Art. 1v-—Of Membership.—Any Teacher in the 
county may become a regular member of this associ- 
ation by subscribing to the Constitution and paying 
an initiation fee of twenty-five cents. Sec. 2.— 
Of Honorary Members,—Any fricod of education 
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may be elected an honorary member of this Associa- 
tion ; and to honorary members shall be accorded all 
the privileges of regular members, except that of vo- 
ting and holding office. 

Arr. v.—Of Public Lectures.—This association 
shall, through its corresponding secretary, from 
time to time, invite any well-qualified person to de- 
liver a public lecture, before it, on any subject con- 
nected with the cause of education. 

Arr. vi.—Ten regular members present at any 
meeting,shall consitute a quorum for the transaction 
of ordinary business, 

Art. vit.-~This condition may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of the regular 
members. 

On motion, the following persons were appointed 
to nominate officers for the Association :—S. P. Har. 
dy, P. Hoffnan and Miss S. Heisley. At this junc- 
ture, a large and intelligent audience having gath- 
ered in anticipation of a lecture, the Chairman in- 
troduced Rev. Conly Plotts, of Muncy, (late of 
Philadelphia) who gave an interesing account of the 
operations of the public schools in Philadelphia, and 
urged the adoption of a like system of graded 
schools in Wiiliamsport. 

Mr. Plotts concluded with an illustration of his 
own new method of Arithmetical Analysis, which 
has excited much interest and elicited many flat- 
tering commendations from the public journals of 
the city. 

Rev, Dr. Bowman, Principal of Dickinson Col- 
lege, being called upon for an address, responded 
briefly in support of graded schools, and the eleva- 
uon of Common Schools generally to a proper stan- 
dard, 

J. W. Barrett joined in advocacy of a system,giv- 
ing the result of his own observrtions as County Su- 
perintendent, and maintaining that those districts 
best provided with public schools, were in every in- 
stance, foremost, in supporting our Colieges and 
Seminaries of learning. 

The committee appointed for that purpose, report- 
ed the following as officers of the Lycoming County 
Tezcher’s Association; and on motion, they were 
severally unanimously elected : 

President, Rev. Conly Plotts, Muncy; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, E. B. Parker, Jersey Shore; G. Everett, 
Williamsport, Miss E. C. Richards, Lioden; Miss 
A. Russell, Newburry , Secretary, J. W. Heylmun, 
Newburry ; Corresponding Secretary, S. B. Hardy, 
Montourville ; Treasurer, Miss M. Edgar, Williains- 

rt 
es Committee, J. W. Barrett,S. B. Hardy, 
W. Miles, Miss A. Williams, Miss S. Heisley. 

On motion, the Treasurer was authorized to pur- 
chase the necessary books for keeping the records 
of the Association. 

Twenty-five names were duly enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Associaton. 

On motion the Association adjourned to meet in 
Jersey Shore, on Tuesday the 24th of April next. 





Greene County Teachers’ Convention. 

A Convention of Teachers in Common Schools 
and of the friends of education, was held at Jefferson, 
February 2d and 3d. The Secretary has kindly fur- 
nished us a Report of the meeting from which we 
make a few extracts. 

The meeting wascalled toorder by Mr. J. M 
Covert, when the Rev. A. 8. Collins was appointed 





President pro tem, and Dr. 8S. Colver, Secretary 
protem. It was then Resolved, That a committee 
of three be appointed to prepare business for the 
meeting. Dr. Samuel Colver, Justice Temple, and 
M. Brandt were appointed as the Committee. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is expedient that there should 
be a uniformity of School Books in all the sehools of 
this county, for the advancement of education. 

Resolved, That we, as a Convention, lament the 
tardiness of education in general, and that we will 
do our utmost to promote its interests. 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the Teachers 
of this County should meet in Convention and form 
an association among themselves, to devise the best 
plans for the improvement of their scholars, and for 
their own advancement in the science of Teaching. 

Resolved, That it is expedient for the Teachers 
in each school district to invite learned men to ad- 
dress the people on the importance and necessity of 
education. 

Resolved, That all the Teachers in this County 
should close their schools by a public examination, 
and invite the County Superintendent and parents 
to attend. 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the appointment of 
County Superintendents in our State, believing that 
the office and officers have inspired our schools with 
new life, and that they will continue to increase the 
interest in popular education, and that we cordially 
recommend to the Teachers of Greene County, The 
Teachers’ Institute as worthy of their patronage ; 
as itis a periodical entirely devoted to Common 
School education, published by the Fayette Institute. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed 
to examine and report to the next Convention a se- 
ries of books calculated to promote educational pur- 
poses in Greene County. 

Resolved, That Messrs. J. M. Covert, Baker, 
Brandt, Teinple and Ballentine compose said Com- 
mittee, 

Resolved, That persons be appointed to lecture at 
the next meeting of this Convention, on the different 
branches of Common School education, School Govy- 
ernment and mode of teaching. 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet on the first Thursday in April, at 
the hour of 2 o’elock, P. M. 

The Friday evening session was addressed by 
Prof. Long, of Carmichaeltown, in an eloquent ad- 
dress on the qualifications of Teachers. He was fol- 
-owed by Prof. Baker on the same subject. 

The Convention closed with a spirited discussion 
on Corpora! Punishment in Schools, and the ordina- 
ry votes of thanks, &c. 

It was our privilege to attend this Convention.— 
We were interested in the spirit of the teachers, their 
earnestness in discussion, and their high-toned pur- 
pose to put forth every effurt to improve themselves 
and elevate their profession. 

A Minister was President of the Convention, a 
Physician was its Secretary, a Lawyer and an ex- 
member of the State Legislature participated in its 
deliberations. The Principal of Gréene Academy 
delivered an able address and enlivened its discus- 
sions, and, in a word, all classes were interested.— 
Well may Greene County be proud of the New 
Schcol Law, and especially interested in Common 
Schools, for hers is the honor of giving the former to 
the State, and of rendering the latter brighter lights 
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and greater ornaments to the country.—Fayetle 
Teachers’ Institute. 





Bedford County Teachers’ Meeting. 

Pursuant to an announcement of the County Su- 
perintendent, T. R. Gettys, Esq., a respectable num- 
ber of the Teachers of Bedford County, convened in 
the Lecture Room of the Presbyterian Church, on 
Friday, March 2d, 1855. 

On motion of Mr. Campbell, the Rev. T. K. Davis 
was called to the chair, Mr. T. R. Vickroy wascho- 
sen Vice President, and Messrs. Geo. Sigafoos and 
J.S. Mower, Secretaries. 

The President then invoked the favor and blessing 
of Heaven to rest upon and accompany the effort then 
making,as well as upon every effort which shorld be 
made, for the promotion of Education. 

The object of the meeting being stated by Mr Get- 
tys, the President made some very interesting and 
appropriate remarks. A committee consisting of 
Messrs. Campbell, Sigafoos and Ake, were then ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions for the consideration of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Gettys being called upon, delivered an able 
and interesting address to the Teachers, in which he 
demonstrated that their vocation was not only a re- 
sponsible and arduous, but a daudadle and respecta- 
ble calling. 

The committee then reported the following reso- 
lutions. 

We, the Teachers of Bedford County, haying been 
informed by the County Superintendent, that our- 
schools with very few exceptions, are imperfect in 
their organization and efficiency ; that many of our 
Teachers are incompetent and teach without regard 
to system ; and that there is not sufficient inducement 
held out to Teachers to qualify themselves to fil! 
with credit and honor the station which they hold.— 
We, therefore, deem it our duty, as Teachers and 
as friends of education, to unite in a body, styling our 
selves the * Bedford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” for the purpose of taking such measures as we 
may deem necessary for the improvement of our 
schools, and the bettering of their present condition. 

Therefore, Resolved, That we cordially approve 
of the present School Law of Pennsylvania, being 
admirably adapted to secure a deeper and more per- 
manent interest in our common schoolsand more 
thorough and efficient instruction. 


Resolved, That a higher standard of scholarship 
should be aimed at by all persons seeking the posi- 
tion of Teachers. and that it will be the object of 
this organization to secure worthy and able Teach. 
ers in all our Common Schools. 

Resolved, That we consider ‘Teachers’ Institutes 
the most efficient agencies in promoting the culture 
of Teachersand enlisting their active efforts in the 
important calling. 

Resolved, That the following topics occupy the 
attention of the association, this afternoon, in the 
following manner: “Grammar,” “ Arithmetic,” 
* Geography,” * Reading and Writing,” and “ Clas- 
sification of Schools.” 

On motion, Mr. Sigafoos then addressed the asso- 
ciation on the subject of teaching English Grammar. 
He endeavored to show that the old system of teach- 
ing English Grammar, viz: Requiring young and 
undisciplined minds to memorize and recite an almost 
endless list of abstract rules and definitions, was 





only calculated to confuse the mind, discourage the 
pupil, and was contrary te the natural order of 
things. 

Mr. Campbe!l was then called to take the floor.— 
He gave a brief but very lucid and satisfactory ex- 
position of his method of teaching the use of numbers 
—and principles of Notation, Numeration, Addition 
and Multiplication. 

On motion the chair appointed Messrs. Vickroy, 
Sigafoos, Norris, Mower and Durborrow, a commit- 
tee to draft resolutions for the consideration of the 
meeting in the meeting. 

EVENING SESSION. 

According toadjournment, the association conven- 
ed at 7 o’clock in the Court House, when the Rev. 
Mr. Benedict was called to the chair. The minutes 
of the afternoon being read, the chairman of the 
committee reported the following resolutions: 

Wuereas, The general and prevailing defects of 
the Common Schools of this county are a matter of 
general observation.and remark ; and whereas, the 
removal of these evils depends in a very considerable 
degree on the Common School Teachers themselves, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That, in order to meet these deficien- 
ciesand to carry out the object had in view by the 
assembling of the Teachers of Bedford County, a 
committee of three be appointed to draft a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for the government of the associa- 
tion about to be formed. 

Resolved, That said Committee report the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws at our next meeting. 

Resolved, That when we adjourn we adjourn to 
meet onthe Monday evening of tke approaching 
Court, in the Court House, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Resolved, That the work of disciplining the youth- 
ful mind, “and teaching the young idea how to shoot,” 
is of such vast importance, that parents should hear- 
tily join with the Teachers to advance this great 
end. 

Resolved, That the importance of education is 
such, viewed even as a matter of municipal policy, 
that it should engage the serious attention and hear- 
ty co-operation of every citizen of this Common- 
wealth. 

Resolved, That there is a deficiency of qualifica- 
tion on the part of the Teachers which demands re- 
form. Teachers should be thoroughly versed in the 
branches they teach, havea tact for the calling, and 
enjoy such a degree of moral character as to make 
an impression for weal upon the minds of their pu- 

ils. 

Resolved, That the salaries now paid are not such 
as to present a sufficient inducement to those who 
possess the qualifications and ability requisite, tojen- 
gage in the work. 

Resolved, That the Bedford papers be respectfully 
solicited to publish these proceeding. Also the Pa. 
School Journal. 

Maj. Tate moved their adoption, making some 
very appropriate remarks. He was followed by . 
Messrs. Mower, Sigafoos and Campbell, in some very 
forcible and eloquent remarks. 

The resolutions being adopted, on motion Messrs. 
T. R. Viceroy, Geo. Sigafoos and J. Selby Mower 
were appointed by the chair a committee to draft the 
Constitution and By-Laws and procure the speakers. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Geo. Siearoos, 


J. Seay Mower, t Secretaries. 
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Clinton County Teachers’ Institute. 

In pursuance of previous notice, a large number 
of teachers and others assembled at Salona, Clinton 
county,on Monday, January 15th, 1855, for the pur- 
pose of establishypg a Teachers’ Institute. The 
meeting was organized by calling Mr. C. St. C. 
Berkley to the chair, and electing Wm. H. Smith 
and L, L. Hartman secretaries. Messrs. Stacy, Al- 
lison, and Shoemaker were appointed a committee 
on business, and Messrs. R. C. Allison, L. L. 
Hartnan, 8. W. Stacy, A. Strayer, and G. L. Wil- 
son, a committee to draft a constitution for the 
government of the Institute. The committee 
on business announced for the afternoon’s exer- 
cises, a discussion on “the manner of teaching the 
alphabet and elementary spelling.” The discussion 
Was opened in a spirited manner by S. W. Stacy, 
followed by Messrs. Allison, Shoemaker, Hartman, 
and others. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Prayer by the Rev. W. E. Watkins. 

The exercises commenced and proceeded in 
order, as previously announced by the committee 
on busiaess. Ist. An address by Prof. Loomis—sub- 
ject “The Mind directed Hand ;” music; an essay 
by Miss E. A. P. Rynder, was read by N. L. Atwood, 
Esq. On motion of J. H. Orvis, the committee was 
directed to solicit copies of the essays that were 
read before the Institute, for publication. 

An address by A. K. Browne—subject, “ Life, its 
Path and Aims ;” music. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 171TH. 

Prayer by S, W. Stacy. 

The constitution, as prepared by the committee 
was read; and on motion thetime for a regular re- 
port was extended until the opening of the afternoon 
session. The exercises opened with a discussion on 
the Practicability of establishing a Normal School 
for the counties of Centre and Clinton; continued 
by Mr. G. L. Wilson in a lecture on the “manner of 
teaching written Arithmetic ;” after which Mr. A. 
K. Browne, opened a discussion on the “manner of 
teaching grammar.” 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Prayer by Mr. C. T. Darrah. The constitution 
and By-laws were read and adopted. Messrs, Alli- 
son and Hartman were appointed a committee to pro- 
cure a book in which to record the Constitution and 
By-laws, and proceedings of the Institute. An essay 
was read by Miss E, Wasson—suabject, “ Our School.” 

An intereseting discussion on the method of teach- 
ing Arithmetic; opened by O. T. Noble, followed by 
G. L. Wilson and others. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Prayer by R. Allison. Music by the choir. A 
lecture by J. H. Orvis—subject ‘County Superin- 
tendent.” A lecture by Prof. Taylor, subject— 
“ Literary Association.” 


Tuurspay 18TH. 

Prayer by Mr. A. K. Browne. The society pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: For President, L. L. Hartman; Vice Pres- 
idents, Miss S. K. Miller and G, L. Wilson; Re- 
cording Secretary, William H. Smith; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, C. St. C. Berkley; Treasurer, Joseph 
Kleckner; Managers, G. L. Wilson, R. A. McMur- 
rey, Abia Strayer. 

On motion Mr. A. H. Best, Mra. H. C. Best, 
Messrs. N. L. Atwood, J. S. Furst, Geo. Herr, G. 





W. Crotzer, Samuel L. Allison, Samuel Brady, 
Hugh Conley, and Rev, F. W. Watkins were elect- 
ed Honorary members of the Institute. 

An interesting discussion on “Music in Common 
Schools ;” opened by Miss SK. Miller and contin- 
ued by Messrs. John Wilson and S. W. Stacy. On 
motion of Mr. Stacy a committee on “Schoo! House 
Architecture,” consisting of R. C. Allison, Miss Lu- 
cinda White and Griffin Rote was appointed to re- 
port at the meeting in September. On motion of 
Mr. Stacy, a committee, consisting of Messrs, Stacy, 
Hartman and Allison, was appointed to confer with 
the members of this Institute with regard to the 
practicability of establishing a Normal School, and 
report at the next meeting of the Centre county In- 
stitute. The President elect was escorted to the 
chair, when he delivered his inaugure] address. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Prayer by George B. Herr. On motion a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Allison, Stacy, Rev. Zei- 
gler,and Berkley, was chosen to report on text 
books at the September meeting. On motion of S. 
Wilson, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to Mr. A. K. Browne for his services. 

The President appointed Messrs. Allison, Stacy, 
and Kleckner, to confer with the editors of the coun- 
ty papers, soliciting a portion of their columns for 
educational purposes. 

On motion Messrs. Stacy, Allison, Berkley, Kleck- 
ner and J. T. Wilson, were appointed a committee 
on State Normal Schools—to report at the Septem- 
ber meeting. On motion the following persons were 
appointed as instructors, essayists, and lecturers and 
recommended to prepare for the duties assigned them 
against the next session of the Institute, viz: 

Alphabet, manner of teaching, John L. Eckel. 

Arithmetic, (Mental) and an essay, Jos. Kleckner. 

Grammar, method of teaching, Joseph F. Hays. 

Physiology, importance of, Abia Stayer. 

Geography, manner of teaching, T. J. Rote. 

The teacher, an address, S. W. Stacy. 

Order in the school room, S. W. Stacy. 

Grammar, importance of, Miss 8. K. Miller. 

Grammar, method of teaching, E. A. P. Rynder. 

Music in common schools, John Wilson. 

School government, William W. Watson. 

Mathematics, J. H. Orvis. 

Arithmetic, John Weaver. 

An essay, William Magee. 

“ Daniel Yeager. 
“ Miss J. A. McCormick. 

The Institute, William H. Smith. 

Pennmanship, D. Baker. 

Grammar, J. T Wilson. 

Physiology, Miss M. E. Wasson. 

Botany, Miss M. T. Tate. 

The committee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we regard ot.r common school sys- 
tem—though it be not what it should be in all re- 
spects—as the great source of popular light—the 
bulwark of our Republican Institutions—the foun- 
tain of knowledge and popular education ; and that 
we will give it the hearty and cordial] support which 
its merits so richly deserve. 

Wuereas, We believe the establishment of a 
Teachers’ Institute in this county, wil! be a most ef- 
fective means of awakening an interest in the sub- 
ject of education, of dispelling the dark clouds of 
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ignorance which have so long enshrouded maay por- 
tions of our fair country; that it will contribute 
largely to the improvement of teachers, by a mutual 


interchange of views on the theory and practice of 


teaching ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we use our utmost endeavors to 
sustain it, and solicit the co-operation of all the 
teachers and friends of education throughout the 
county. 

Resolved, That we regard as the most important 
section of the new School Law, that one which pro- 
vides fur us the imporant office of County Superin- 
tendent, and we believe it is well calculated to ele- 
vate our glorious system of Common Schools and 
the profession of teaching; and furthermore, we be- 
lieve that no well informed and disinterested teacher, 
director, or editor will oppose it. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the labors 
of our worthy and much esteemed County Superin- 
tendent, R. C. Allison, in his laudable efforts to 
promote the interests of education. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers consider the plan 
of union graded schools as the plan and proper man. 
ner for borough schools to be efficiently conducted. 

Resolved, That females are equal, if not superior, 
to males in the profession of teaching. 

Resolved, That we commend to directors, teach- 
ers, and all the friends of education, the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal, edited by the father of the com- 
mon school system in Pennsylvania, Hon. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, as a periodical well worthy of their 
patronage and support, and that each teacher in the 
county be requested to subscribe to it. 

Resolved, That we recommend the more genera! 
introduction into our schools of the studies of book- 
keeping, vocal music, physiology, and those bearing 
upon the science of agriculture. 

Wuexeas, Several editors of county papers have 
with commendable liberality, devoted a portion of 
the columns of their papers for educational purposes; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That three members of this Inttitute 
ve appointed to confer with the editors of this county, 
soliciting a portion of their columns for the same 
purpose, and that in the event of their compliance, 
such persons so appointed shall be considered editors 
for the ensuing year, 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and hereby 
tendered to the citizens of Solona, for their warm- 
hearted reception, and for the generous hospitality 
they have extended to us during our stay with them. 

Also, Resolved, That our thanks are due, and 
hereby tendered to the trustees of the church forthe 
use of the same, which they have kindly granted to 
us in which to hold our sessions. Also, to the excel- 
jent choir for their services. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Prayer by Rev. W. F. Watkins; music: An ad- 
dress by Mr. O. T. Noble—also by S. W. Stacy— 
subject, “The Mode] Teacher,” followed by L. L. 
Hartman, on ** School Government.” 

Valedictory address by Mr. A. K. Browne, 
motion of R. C. Allison, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be 
tendered to Profs. Loomis and Taylor, for their able 
addresses, delivered before this association and that 
copies of the same be solicited for publication. 

The following resolutions presented by the citi- 
zens. were read by Mr. A. H. Best, and on motion, 
a copy of the same was solicited for publication. 


On 





As citizens of Solona we deem it due to the cause 
of education and the Teachers’ Institute, that we 
give an expression of our sentiments on the great 
question and on the usefulness of such organizations 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is to the cause of education that 
we owe our present prosperous national condition, 
and that, on the system which provided for the in- 
struction of al] classes, mainly depend the perpetuity 
and safety of those liberties and blessings we enjoy 
in our happy and beloved Union. 

Resolved, That having witnessed the exercises 
and progress of the said Institute in this place, we 
are convinced of its usefulness and practicability, 
and do express our hearty approbation and willing- 
ness to co-operate in the movement. 

Resolved, That we believe the establishment of 
this Institute in our midst, will give to the cause of 
education animpetus which will be of incalculable 
benefit to the community. 

Resolved, That if the members of this Institute 
at any time hereafter wish to hold another meet- 
ing in this place, we cordially extend to them 
our hospitality and encouragement, and we hove the 
time is not far distant when they will re-assemble in 
this place. 

On motion of R. C. Allison, the Institute adjourn- 
ed to meet on the third Monday of September, 1855. 
Benediction by Rev. W. F. Watkins. 

L. L. HARTMAN, Pres’t. 
Witram H. Smirtn, Sec’y. 
Solona, January 11, 1855. 





Addresses, Reports, Ke. 
THE LAW OF SUCCESS : 

An Essay read by A. W. Benenicr, Esq., before the 
Huntingdon Co. Teachers’ Institute, Dec, 22, 1854. 
Everything has its lawof being. In the material 

world certain and never changing law controls ma- 
terial existence. Whether it be in the grosser mat- 
ter of inanimate creation or in the active and sym- 
etrical beauty of man, who was made only a little 
lower than the angels—whether in the monstrous 
and frightful creatures of irrational life, or in the 
etherial emanations of deity, which sparkle in the 
light of rational truth and love,—every where there 
is a law which speaks into being, and impels on in 
progress to perfection. 

Law, says the great commentator, is a rule of ac- 
tion. I purpose no treatise upon law in the narrow 
and sharp sense of the word—a dry abstract and ab- 
struse science—only,interesting to the plodding stu- 
dent, the matured barrister and judge, and the anx- 
ious appellant to its forum for justice; and it may 
be interesting to the Quirks, Gammons and Snaps, 
who seek to draw into the entangling meshes of their 
(not the law’s) net,some unsuspecting fly of a client, 
whose first step is one of danger, which makes its 
last one of death, more certain. Yet, I doubt not 
a thought, or word will not be thrown away, though 
I make law my subject for to-night. 

If Law be a rule of action, then actions are but 
the workings of certain rules. This is a self-evident 
proposition, that hardly needs illustration. A stone 
cast into the air must come down—a stone coming 
down must have been cast up. In truth it is but 
another way to declare that effects are but the re- 
sult of causes. It may be laid down as an axiom 
that fixed and unalterable law has produced all re- 
sults. 
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Let me direct the teacher and the taught to this 
truth, and inquire, if instruction may not be gath- 
ered for us all. 


There is a law of intellectual life, that “as iron 
sharpeneth iron so man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend.” In obedience to that law of the all- 
wise Law Giver, are we here assembled in this in- 
stitute to sharpen our wits, and enlarge our wisdom 
by the genial reflection from the presence of our fel- 
lows. What ate the impressive teachings of that 
law, and what great lesson of light and life should 
we all learn from its proverbial worth ? 


Each of you in your hours of toil, when exhausted 
patience and wearisome and plodding zeal, have 
wasted strength and energy ;—when dull stupidity 
or restlessness, and active mischief, oppress the 
man and mind, and excite temper, by their and your 
fruitless efforts at progress, should remember this 
law, or you may leave scarred into the mind so 
dull, so stupid, so restless, so thoughtless, or even 
mischievous, some error in thought or action which 
it may be the rough friction of the world will deep- 
en, and which nothing but divine truth can wear 
away. 

The true purpose of mind will leave its image da- 
guerreotyped upon the prepared and susceptible 
minds of its associates. This is strangely true, when 
the matured and fully developed intellect finds com- 
panionship with its equals. How munch more mark- 
ed is its truth where the might of superior mind and 
will asserts its power over the confiding and admir- 
ing spirit of the trusting and hoping child. How 
carefully should we weigh every word and calculate 
the force of every action, fearful lest this law should 
produce effects that would be fatal to good. How 


certa ‘nly do we impart to those around us the spirit 


which directs or controls us. There isa law of con- 
tagion which seems to pervade social life in every 
sphere. Our smiles and our tears come alike un- 
bidden, to mingle with those who weep and those 
who rejoice, though we be no party to their joys or 
sorrows. ‘This lawof sympathy moves us by its mys- 
terious will to do its subtle bidding. 

It is a law of life, that earnest, faithful, protecting 
love begets an abiding desire in its recipient to re- 
turn the affection in kind. It is the witching ten- 
derness of a mother’s love and faithfulness that be- 
gets in her offspring that holy sympathy known as 
filial piety. 

The seed cast into the earth does not more surely 
spring up and with its bud and blade and blossom 
bring forth its kind, than do all these special laws 
produce their ripened harvest. 

The little school rooms are but the nurseries and 
flower gardens of intellectual culture. It is the 
teacher,—you and your compeers throughout our 
broad land—who are planting and transplanting, and 
grafting and budding, and pruning and training the 
scions of immortality, that they may finally take 
their place in the broad parterres of our beloved land 
and win a brighter destiny, when the “last deep 
beating of the heart” shall be stilled in death. 


They are the little family circles where endearing 
love, faithful zeal, patient perseverance and watch- 
ful guardianship, if shining forth in all the truthful- 
ness of a mother’s love, must win to busy and active 
toil, the throng of young immortals, who gather 
around the mental board where are fed the spiritual 
and material man,with that food which shall nourish 
into maturity and strength the glory or the shame 
of our country, 





And here must be made so apparent the purpose 
of will, that with that irresistible force which is the 
law of will, is attracted and drawn forth, and led on- 
ward with submissive obedience, that throng, thus 
associated with, and which lives in the atmosphere 
of that law; and upon which the shadows and images, 
whether of the teacher’s temper, or morals, or love 
of right, or dislike of wrong, or earnest and absorb- 
ing devotion to the present pleasure, and prospec- 
tive success and usefulness, are left and reflected 
back upon the world. The mind of a child is not 
unlike the camera obscura. The light is let in 
through some small opening, unobservable to the 
outside passer by, yet inside are seen dancing upon 
its walls the dim, it may be, yet the certain reflex 
outlines of the external world. Thus upon the cham- 
bers of the child’s soul are seen the shadows of the 
rights and wrongs before, and around it. ‘They dif- 
fer only in this,—in the camera the light and its re- 
flected image fade together, while on the canvass of 
the child’s being they become the fixed realities of 
life, 

There is a law of success. In the thousands of 
schemes and projects, and purposes and designs of 
human being, there are certain determinate laws of 
action,—obeyed, the desired end issurely attained,— 
neglected and disregarded, disaster, defeat and dis- 
grace as assuredly follow. 


Look around, where our race are now jostling 
each other in the stern conflict of life. This one, 
most buoyant with hope and most confident of suc- 
cess, stumbles and falls, while those around him 
heedless of his discomfiture, trample over and upon 
him, and confidence and hope and life go out togeth- 
er. That one, with doubts and fears, but with a 
trusting forecast, plods and delves on with tireless 
and never flinching energy, resolved that though 
failure should overwhelm him, even then the purpose 
is not abandoned, the will does not alter until in the 
last struggle for victory he sinks in the battle of 
life. But does he sink? A moment he may be 
hidden from sight, yet he rises again and mingles in 
the strife, that iron will unchanged. He has willed 
success and he cannot fail to secure it, if the mortal 
man does not fail ere the triumph is complete. The 
wonderful Corsican said, “ God was with the heavy 
battalions.” This was his opinion as to what law 
matured success in the fierce encounter of arms; 
and the law which rules that issue is the same in 
everything. The use of the means is the only law 
of success. 

The use of the means is the law of success, is an 
expression which, at first thought, might be said to 
be tautalogical. Yet a moment’s reflection will 
make apparent my meaning. Hercules answered 
the carter’s prayer for help by telling him, that “to 
whip his horse and put his shoulder to the wheel 
was the only way to secure assistance.” Mark and 
remember well the force of this lesson. It is the 
use of the means which “secures assistance.” There 
is no allegation that those means alone would move 
the overloaded cart from the mud. It is rather a 
declaration, that he who would secure the help of 
others must exhibit a determination to use all the 
means within his power, and thus not only help but 
success is secured. 


The Teacher has a destiny to fulfil, and that des- 
tiny may be useful, even glorious, or it may be com- 
mon place, heedless, and rayless, leaving no trace of 
light or truth in his pathway. 

The successful School Teacher, leaves on earth, 
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as the lasting memorials of his labors, a thousand 
pilgrim spirits who have been led by him through 
the sloughs of despond which everywhere dishearten 
the humble student in his progress to that pleasant 
land, the Buelah of intellectual existence. He has 
supplied them with a scroll, which has kept them in 
the way, up the hill of Difficulty, down slippery 
places, over the snares and pit-falls, beyond the 
Doubting Castle of Despair, and through the tempt- 
ing show—shops of Vanity Fair. Every where they 
sound his praise by the still teaching of their pure 
example and enlightened purpose. On the mart of 
merchandise—in the hall of science—in the forum 
—on the bench—in the pulpit—in our halls of legis- 
lation—in our chairs of State—away on the frontior 
—in our crowded cities—amid the snows of the arc- 
tie circle—on the burning sands of the torrid zone, 
you will find the successful pupil of the successful 
teacher. Truly do “his children rise up and call 
him blessed.” Is this no prize to strive for—no goal 
to win? 

How shall success be secured? 1 answer by the 
use of the means ; andam | asked what are those 
means ? 

I will answer. By a hearty devotion to the ad- 
vancement of schools—unremitting study of your- 
self—patient examination into the material of the 
physical as well as the mental organization of the 
ees inflexible will to love the school, the scho- 
ar, the books, the lessons, and even the hours of 
toil. Let all these purposes beam upon your face, 
and shine forth in every word and action, and the 
pupil feels that for the love ‘of him, you devote your 
all to secure his welfare and prosperity. 


How shall all this be done? Here is my answer. 
Show your devotion to the advancement of schools 


by being always interested, and manifest that inter- 
est by an industrious zeal, in every movement point- 
ing toward the permanent prosperity and perfection 


of a universal common school system. Lose no op- 
portunity to be where teachers most do congregate 
—at the Institute. Hold up the hands of those who 
are earnest in their labors to make teaching a learn- 
ed profession. Raise such a standard of education- 
al and moral worth among teachers, directors and 
parents, that the selfish and ignorant booby who 
keeps a school, not for the good it may and ought 
to do our kind, but for the paltry dollars which he 
takes but does not deserve, will not dare to present 
himself anywhere, as a candidate for any school. 


Study yourself. Know thyself, is the mandate of 
Divine wisdom to us all. Let then the investiga- 
tion into the hidden orderings of your heart, be deep 
and searching. There is a subtle and deceitful mys- 
tery that marshalls the actions of the outer man, 
which he must know, if he would be ready to curb 
and control its evil aims, and if he would send forth 
to do the impulsive biddings to good, the better 
spirit when it rises tothe mastery. The little peer- 
ing eye that peeps above its book, receives its light 
from a brain, wise as Lavater’s, and reads the man 
in the slight curl of the lip—the sharp flash of the 
eye—the shadow wrinkle in the brow. Know thy- 
self,and the purpose of your wills; for they are read 
in your every act and look. 

Study well the character of your pupils. Let your 
vision be unclouded by any prejudice or bias. Bring 
to the investigation, the calmness, and frank and 
kind candor, of impartial judgment. Act upon no 
hasty conclusions. Avoid all rashness or you may 
demonstrate the mischievous truth, that you are not 
the master of yourself. It is, I fear, too common 





an error, that the teacher underrates the capacity of 
children to take the measure of the master, The 
earnest teacher, will labor to know through what 
avenue he may reach the heart, and command the 
interest of those he may desire to teach; and that 
he can only find by a watchful zeal to discover what 
are the propensities that should be curbed, and how 
a moral sense can be best excited and cultivated.— 
If you would know how to subdue the turbulent, 
calm the hot headed, arouse the dull and stupid, win 
back the wayward, excite the indolent, tame the 
wild and vicious, and secure the love of all, you 
must know each pupil and if possible convince each 
that you understand the silent workings of the heart. 
Do all this and your empire is your own. 

The teacher must exercise an inflexible will to 
love the school, the books and the hours of toil. No 
communings of the soul exhibit so plainly to the 
external world its presence in the heart, as love.— 
The poet said: 


*¢ Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled;— 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


With that all pervading love for the several ob- 
jects of your care and guidance, and the instruments 
of your labor; with a manifest pleasure for the hours 
you spend in a never-ending round of lessons and 
toil, you impress upon the tender tablet of the child's 
heart, a kindred love, which assumes and asserts its 
power; and the wayward, the thoughtless, the stu- 
pid, the indolent, and even the mischievous and re- 
bellious, are carried captive by the law of love. 

Every where, and at all times you must present 
unmistakeable evidence that you have but one aim 
in all your study, toil and love, and that aim, the 
present and future happiness, well being and pros- 
perity of those you love. I have said present, be- 
cause I desire here to urge the importance of mak- 
ing the school room a pleasant and a happy place 
for the teacher and the taught. What a grievous 
hindrance to-success is the feeling, too often preva- 
lent in the school room, that the hours of school are 
the hours of task and toil, irksome alike to pupil 
and teacher, endured by one as an eye-servant and 
a prisoner; and by the other as an overseer and a 
jailor. With such a Presence in the school room, 
oh how dull, how purposeless, and how void of good 
are the study hours!" But how changed the scene 
and its results, when all is cheerful joy, and light 
hearted hope, and warm and zealous love, and plea- 
sant, gay and earnest zeal, to make the present glad- 
some and delightful, because it secures a future full 
of fruitful and substantial good. 

When the teacher shall have attained all these 
ends, and when he shall have made himself master 
of himself, of his books, and pupils, he has used the 
means; and success will weave her proudest cha- 
plet for his crown. 

Have I convinced you, that you are all directed 
to your destiny by imperative law? Have I made 
apparent the importance of obedience to those laws 
which secure progress and prosperity? Have I 
showed you that thus you are measurably the arbi- 
ters of that destiny? Have I satisfied you, that it 
is the duty of every person who assumes the high 
and honorable responsibility of a school teacher, to 
adopt as the law of his life, the law of success? If 
I have done all this, I have succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine hopes. If I have secured any one of 
these things, all my labor is well requited. Wheth- 
er I have, or have not, I have endeavored to per- 
form the friendly office for my fellow-laborers in the 
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cause of schools, which the wise man says, iron will 
perform for iron:—To sharpen them for the duties 
of life. 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


And it is that rough hewing of life I would, by the 
law of success, make a co-worker with that divinity, 
so that our ends should be shaped to secure the 
largest measure of complete success for the teacher, 
and pupil; and I would convince the listless and 
careless teachers that there is no “ divinity” that 
will command success to them, while they remain 
careless and listless. Butof the wilfully dull, the 
idle, the selfish, the ignorant and the self-wise, 
whose pride of opinion spurns the counsel and care 
of their companions in the profession, I say their's 
is a hopeless case; for there is a law which marks 
them all fora final expulsion from the school room. 
They will be known by their works, and they cannot 
be allowed to mar, what they have not helped to 
make. 





THE STATE INTEREST IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

An Address delivered before the Centre County 
Teachers’ Institute,at Millheim,in January last, 
by Wma, G. Warina, Esq., of Harris township, 
Centre county, Pa. 


Fellow Members of the Institute, and Fellow Cit- 
izens: The sole qualification which warrants my 
appearing before you as one of the speakers this 
evening, is the long experience and intercourse I 
have had among schools. If I were asked to delight 
your ears with eloquence of speech, with well-turned 
periods, or with graces of delivery, I should be dumb. 
But having been a teacher or a constant comrade of 
teachers during more than 20 years, within the 
bounds of Centre county,I feel some warrant for 
asking you to listen to my tale. First, however, I 
must proceed with the argument called for by the 
subject allotted teme—* The Common School a 
State Interest.” 

We live in a land of Liberty. This every one is 
prompt to acknowledge. Yet many of our laws 
seem despotic. For instance, we cannot travel 
along the left hand side of a public road, without 
liability to fine. ‘lhis is too arbitrary for entire lib- 
erty. Then, again, the same law which declares 
that a man’s house, is his castle and which makes 
him a monarch within it, assumes the care of educa- 
ting his children—specifies what they shall learn ; 
and, whether he has children or not, puts its hand in 
his pocket, and takes out, in spite of his unwilling- 
ness, the needed funds. And to show that it is in 
full earnest and wants to have this business attend- 
ed to thoroughly, officers have been appointed in 
each county, called Superintendents; as if 130 or 140 
teachers and about as many Directors could not do 
everything right, without being supervised as other 
agentsand laborers are; and as if it were not enough 
to pay 140 teachers of districts, but we must pay one 
more to teach the county! Objections against this 
jatest move of the State Legislature to fasten the 
Common School system upon the people, are loudly 
expressed in some districts, and I propose to cousid- 
er different means of avoiding the necessity for it, 
and to examime as to their practicability. 

It is clear that if each individual or family were 
to be perfectly independent of others, and free to do 
entirely as he or they pleased, this would give the 
largest liberty ; but the school boy who has once fal- 





len into a quarrel with his mates wil! say at once 
that this would never do, because some would impose 
upon others, and the sufferers would have no way of 
defending themselves and their property, but by re- 
sort to fire and sword, as is now done by independent 
nations—and each man must fortify and fight, or be 
swallowed up. 

To avoid this, men have associated together in 
tribes or nations, as a means of insurance against 
strife and loss, aud this insurance is duly paid for. 
Each gives up those liberties which might occasion 
inconvenience or injury to others. and thus secures 
the essential Jiberties for himself. And in proportion 
to the extent of the nation, and the number and 
character of the population, is the degree of security. 


We belong to an associated people and territory, 
which extends from the Delaware to the Lakes.— 
Within the limits of our Pennsylvania—a State which 
has not its equal for resources and advantages of ali 
kinds—we are common partakers of wea! or of woe, 
and we call this our * Commonwealth ”—a_ grand 
and heart-stirring name! ‘To increase our security, 
this Commonwealth is united with a Jarge family of 
others,—so many, that I really have forgotten how 
many children, natural and adopted, Uncle Sam de- 
clared he had, when I last heard the names of all 
repeated. Their possessions stretch from ocean to 
ocean, and they hold among them the keys of the 
earth. This great fraternity is held together, not 
only by the mutual interest and mutual! feeling, 
which naturally bind every family, but by a written 
agreement entered intoand signed by every member 
of the family :—some have signed it with their own 
heart’s blood. It asks only certain observances of 
good brotherly behavior towards each other,in return 
for the immense advantages secured. 


So long as this Union remains unbroken, the hum- 
blest one of the millions that are under its shelter, is 
safe. Even if he is in a remote corner of a foreign 
land, so long as he observes his bounden good be- 
havior, no power dares touch a hair of his head. The 
most reckless and powerful tyrant on the Earth can 
do no more than shut the door on him; he fears to 
maltreat him. At home he calls no man master, nor 
does he pay tribute toany. He goes out to sow, in 
the certainty that the harvest shall be his to reap.— 
He can build his house and plant his vine and enjoy 
their shade, and so long as he observes his part of 
the agreemert, no one can molest him or make him 
afraid. He can sit and read of the horrors that des- 
olate Europe, and look over his family with profound 
thankfulness. He can Jeave his home by night or 
day, without wal] or guard, assured that he shall 
find, on his return, his wife, his sisters, his tender 
children, and the property won by his labor, safe 
from spoil and violence. 

And shall ever this great bond be broken? Shall 
our children, or our children’s children lose its ines- 
timable benefits? Oh! never! I, for one, firmly 
believe it imperishable. I confidently believe that 
as our wide territory fills with a population trained 
to our usages and regulations, they will spread over 
other lands, and that the result will be addition after 
addition to our starry Union, until it shall include all 
the nations of the Continent and all the islands of 
the Ocean. 

In view of so happy a Present and so glorious a 
Future, who but a natural grumbler would exclaim 
against slight abridgements of individual liberty, if 
they secure peace in so greata family, or against 
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yearly dues of money, if they procure an insurance 
to our children, beyond risk, of the blessings we en- 
joy! If the Common School system is an item ne- 
cessary to the perpetuation of our advantages, we 
should render it support instead of abuse. If it is 
not necessary, we are foolish to encumber ourselves, 
and our statutes with it, and should at once discard 
it. But I think an investigation will prove it to be 
the very soul of our national existence. 

The true secret of Democracy was discovered in 
New England, beyond adoubt. The Colonists there, 
left in a great measure to regulate their own affairs, 
practiced at the government of towns unt’! they all 
thoroughly understood the Art, and the entire prac- 
ticability of self government was proved. 

After our national success as a ~epublic became 
manifest and complete, different countries in the 
south attempted an imitation, but they have failed 
miserably. The Ancient Republics, after attaining 
the highest condition ever reached, perished entire- 
ly. Why are we bétter? What is there to warrant 
and defend us against decay! I must answer this 
before I can show the true value of our Common 
Schools. 

Between our Institutions and those of Greece and 
Rome, there is one remarkable line of entire differ- 
ence. We have written on the frontlet of our con- 
stitution the great truth that “all men are created 
free and equal,” and our Institutions tend to perpet- 
uate and secure that equality in fact, as well as in 
profession. But the Romans had their Plebeians, and 
the Greeks their Helots; and these classes, the 
hardy sons of toil, and really the bone and sinew of 
the country, were kept in slavish subjection. Their 
wealthy and educated superiors spent their money 
upon them freely it is true, but it was either in fight- 
ing or in bribing them; and there were continued 
civil wars, until the wealthy rulers, receiving no 
accession of energy from a hardier class, became 
thoroughly effeminate and corrupt, and at length 
rendered their servants equally corrupt,—mean beg- 
ging varlets, unable to live but by the bounty of mas- 
ters. And when the hardy tribes of the North, who 
had only been kept at a distance by the old terror of 
the Roman name, ventured an attack, they swept 
the lordly streets and marble halls, like pestilence 
through the huts of poverty. 

Our Constitution and laws, on the contrary, are 
founded on a different rule. We do not believe in 
blood or birth. We call no man master. We be- 
lieve that the poor man’s child may have as great 
natural abilities as the child of wealth ; and we be- 
lieve that the lap of Juxury is enervating, and that, to 
sustain the strength and vigor of our nation,we must 
continually renew its growth by accessions of men 
born and nurtured under the invigorating hand of 
labor. 

But how are such men to be fitted for so grand a 
destiny? How can we be assured that they will al- 


* The old colonists, to whom I have referred as the 
inventors or discoverers of pure and true democracy, 
declared it to be an essential part of the system that, 
as every citizen should have an equal vote, every 
one should be equally instructed. Hence the sys- 
tem of Common or General Instruction which is held 
essential by all our States; and those which have the 
best Common Schools are in the same proportion the 





agricultural region where population is not dense, 
and where the inhabitants are too busy to be vicious, 
a less perfect education may suffice; but when the 
same country becomes crowded with inhabitants, a 
more thorough education becomes imperatively ne- 
cessary, not only to enable the citizen to vote un- 
derstandingly, but to increase his usefulness as a 
contributor to the wealth and comforts of the com- 
munity, and to prevent his becoming an actual 
source of injury, trouble or loss, 

Men, who are chosen to serve their country as 
Legislators, study, or should study the science and 
art of Legislation. They review history. They 
mark the shoals and rocks on which other nations 
have foundered; or the appliances wanting to save 
them from disaster. Able men, appointed to inves- 
tigate educational questions in our State, and who 
must be presumed to have thoroughly examined the 
whole subject, advise without exception :—Firstly, 
—that all the youth of the State should be educated ; 
and Second,—that, because many parents will not, 
and others cannot educate their children. the State 
is obliged, in self-defence, to undertake the charge. 
It does so, and here are some of the practical effects. 

Instead of having our youth brought up, some in 
high schools, and some in no schools at all; filled as 
a consequence with contempt, with envy, or with 
prejudice against each other; they are reared togeth- 
er; the child who comes to school from a carpeted 
room, and who has eaten his breakfast with a silver 
spoon, and who wears a coat without a patch, sits on 
the same bench with a poor boy, nursed in poverty 
and suffering, and the two study, and recite, and 
play together, until they love like brothers. And 
that feeling will last their lives. The poor boy 
learns hope and confidence and self-respect, and 
many amenities of conduct from his fortunate friends, 
and they learn to recognise and respect worth, even 
in a patched or tattered garment, and they assume 
no airs of superiority because they feel none. 

Where the Common Schools attain their object 
fully, not a talent is lost to the State nor a mind left 
in obscurity. The omnipresent modern newspaper 
makes every reader a citizen of the world. All not- 
able occurrences are known to every intelligent 
American within a week of the same time. The 
same subjects of thought and conversation interest 
or agitate the millions through all our States. By 
the magic of the Telegraph and the Press we are 
made to be as one immense family sitting around 
one hearth. 

Many of the States have provided good Libraries 
in every School District for the use of the rising ru- 
lers. These books tell of man’s history in different 
countries, of the various arts prosecuted by man, of 
the wonders brought about by his triumphant Genius, 
and of his discoveries and expectations in the fields 
of Science. The youth finds among these the path 
his nature seeks. He follows it, and becmesa use- 
ful man, repaying the State a thousand fold for its 
provident care. 


But some object that our success in self-govern- 
ment is not due so much to our Constitutions or our 
systems of Instruction, as to race. A few examples 
will show the error of this opinion, 

We are mongrel throughout our land. Foreigners 
flock to our shores by tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, and many of them are but sorry specimens of 





most prosperous and happy. There is no limit per- 
haps to the amount of Education required. In an 


any race. But they dwell here; their children are 
’ brought up in our schools, and they all and equally 
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make good citizens. Whocan say that the descen- 
dants of one people are better than those of another, 
where they have been educated in American Schools 
andamong Americans? 

Texas, at the extreme South, was noted at one 
time as a den of cut-throats, of sharpers, gamblers, 
and reckless Southerners. An efficient system of 
Schools was put into operation there by these motly 
citizens, who, I suppose, were sharp enough to see 
that it would not be for their children’s interests to 
follow their father’s ways strictly ; liberal wages 
were offered to experienced Instructors, and now we 
find Texas an orderly member of the family, and 
more promising than some older ones, because more 
energetic and better instructed. 

The Cherokee Indians have become prosperous, 
peaceable and happy. They have excellentschools. 
California is now a very sewer of humanity. Cen- 
turies might elapse before the iron rule of a despot 
could force her thousand elements of discord into 
peace and order. A late San Francisco paper tells 
us, in one column, that robberies and murders are 
of daily occurrence, and in another it tells that an 
able Educator from New York has been appointed 
Superintendent of Common Schools, that a number 
of skilful and devoted Eastern Teachers have been 
engaged, and that, at the Dedication of a large school 
house, Sept. 29, the following hymn was sung. 


Great God! protect the Common School, 
The glorious birthright of the free ; 

The guerdon of the people’s rule ; 
Palladium of Liberty! 


Here may free children come and learn 
To emulate their Patriot sires ; 

And Freedom’s altar ever burn 
With Liberty’s unsullied fires. 


Eternal source of truth and light! 
Our joyful thanks to thee we raise, 
And consecrate with new delight 
The School-house by our songs of praise. 


Our hymns and prayers ascend to thee, 
That we are made no tyrant’s tool ; 

Free sons and daughters of the free, 
Free children of the Common School. 


Let the young Californians, mixed as they are of 
all races, be trained together in good schools, and 
they will unite equally to expel vice and crime from 
their borders. The only difference will be that the 
children of the best mothers will enter upon the work 
first, and most efficiently. 

[ have referred to the republics of Southern Ame- 
rica. They have borrowed our theory without our 
practice. Ambitious men have persuaded the people 
to rise and depose their European rulers, in order 
that they might step into their places. And the peo- 
ple, first easily induced to throw up their hats and 
fight for liberty, are next persuaded or bought to fight 
tor some rival candidate for office. If the common 
people there knew half as much as our schoolboys of 
ten or twelve years, there would be hope for them. 

Pennsylvania imitated her sister States by estab- 
lishing a system of Common Schools, about twenty 
years ago. But Pennsylvania is heavily encumber- 
ed with debt. Ger Legislature, not content with 
the prime duty of securing peace, order, and equal 
tights, and security of possession, undertook to open 
out for their ward great avenues to prosperity. 

Whether it was well done, or ill done, I do not pro- 
hounce, or whether it would have been done differ- 
ently if our voters had every one served due time to 





efficient public instruction; but one effect is, that 
Pennsylvania has not yet been able to carry out the 
system of common schools as other Stateshave. The 
State has been divided into districts, and houses have 
been built,—stable-like structures the most of them 
are—but no provision has been made for preparing 
Teachers to this day. And the Teacher still ven- 
tures upon, or is urged into, his difficult and respon- 
sible work, without having served any apprentice- 
ship, or having any professed and competent mana- 
ger to overlook or direct him. He learns his Art, 
if at all, in the notoriously slow, dear and bitter 
school of Experience. 

Other States have their Norina] Schools where 
Teachers are educated by the State specially in the 
Art of Teaching. It must be remembered that the 
knowing how to cipher, or to read, or write, or an- 
swer questions in Geography and Grammar, does not 
prove a Teacher. If we have found that a man knows 
what saws, augers and chisels are, and that he can 
cut off a stick and bore a hole, we cannot warrant 
that he is a competent carpenter and cabinet-maker. 


A few years ago Teachers worthy of the name, 
were rare aves. The majority of Schoolmasters 
were either old men unfit for other work, but hap- 
pening to have some knowledge of reading and wri- 
ting,—surly old savages, for the most part famous 
for their abilities in scolding, terrifying and flogging 
children intocowering obedience: or they were young 
men, too lazy or too weak in health for labor,. Such 
men were glad to geta situation, at any wages, which 
they could make an easy one; and they were employed 
because it seemed to promise advantages to children 
to learn them to read and write in ever so clumsy a 
way; and as some in almost every district took a de- 
gree of interest in the schools, nearly every district 
had a sch not a ‘school’ but a ‘place’ called a 
school;—but how widely different from the neat, plea- 
sant well-furnished room described here to-day by 
the speakers on School Discipline, where the Teach- 
er rules his pupils with gentle firmness, and leads 
them into the wide fields of knowledge, by his socia- 
ble kindness and charming ways of illustrating and 
explaining al] that was not understood, maintaining 
awe and discipline all the while. I recollect the 
sight of one of those old tyrants pacing along, back- 
wards and forwards on a crack in the floor, evident- 
ly enjoying the power of his frowns and threats and 
especially of the slightest upward movement of the 
big stick which generally trailed after him, the 
smaller end dragging on the floor, and on which at 
least one eye of each unhappy little prisoner con- 
stantly rested. And in this way they learned to mut- 
ter and mispronounce lessons and to Joathe the very 
sight of a book; thus the spirits of the gentle were 
crushed and the stronger were inflamed to rage and 
malice. If I had had the right or power, I could 
have taken as much pleasure in packing off that 
barbarian, and releasing his poor slaves, as I should 
have in helping to chain Nicholas of Russia to one 
of his icebergs. 

No wonder that the high vocation of the Teacher 
fell intocontempt! No wonder that Teachers, pro- 
perly so called, have sought to bring about an im- 
provement. With this object in view, Teachers’ [n- 
stitutes have been established, and a generous aid 
has been given to their support by our citizens.— 
Teachers with a heart in the business, true lovers of 
little children and thoroughgoing friends of their 
country—as are all who become teachers voluntarily 
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—have attended the sessions of the Institute to com- 
pare their methods of teaching and of governing 
schools, and to devise means for general improve- 
ment. 


Nothing has seemed so much required as compe- 
tent Superintendency. The able and experienced 
Teacher desired the visits of an officer capable of 
appreciating his exertions and of increasing his use- 
fulness ; the inexperienced have still greater need of 
such assistance and stimulus; and the country re- 
quired that improvement should be disseminated 
throughout, and that all the schools should be 
brought up to an equal grade, asa prime object of 
the system. This could be accomplished only by 
having one competent and experienced Superinten- 
dent to examine all the teachers, to become person- 
ally acquainted with them, to visit every school, and 
to carry with him and distribute every where a 
knowledge of the most successful methods. 


Such an officer has been recommended by all our 
State Superintendents for many successive years.— 
In Ohio the teachers established the office them- 
selves, paying the salary from their own slender 
means, I tell it to their honor. 


We have now County Superintendents through- 
out the State. We have Institutes probably in one 
half of the counties, doing an inestimable amount 
of practical good. We have,-as a consequence, a 
periodical devoted to education, edited by one of the 
ablest men in the Commonwealth, and second to no 
work of the kind. But the greatest step forward, 
and the one which has done most towards elevating 
the school and the teacher to their real and due posi- 
tion, is the establishment of a County Superinten- 
dency. ‘The office being new and its operation not 
generally understood, it has proved a source of diffi- 
culty to Directors by causing a scarcity of teachers 
of a certain description. This is however but one 
proof of the necessity for it. We must grant some 
daysof grace. ‘Teachers cannot be created at once; 
but if a little encouragement is continued by the In- 
stitute, and especialiy to the Normal School, which 
you have heard the ‘l'eachers here proposing to es- 
tablish of themselves (to their credit be it spoken) 
and to the labors and cares of the Superintendents, 
skilful Teachers will soon be forthcoming. A new 
broom, in a very dirty room, will raise some dust at 
first. Yet let the sweeping go on. 


To illustrate the usefulness of Superintendency 
in part, I will say that the schools | am best ac- 
quainted with are fully twice as efficient as ever be- 
fore. There isa natural desire to pass examinations 
and inspections creditably ; and the sense that al! 
efforts will be noted and properly appreciated, is a 
great encouragement to exertion, and all these mo- 
tives operate before the school has been visited atal), 
I have been in some schools in Centre and Clinton 
counties, after they had been visited, and the effect 
wasobvious. The dull monotone of school life was 
broken ; sparkling eyes, and an animated bearing 
showed that life had been imparted. I saw some in- 
stances of improvement which the teachers said 
were consequent from remarks made by the Super- 
intendent, the present worth of which, calculated as 
an annuity for life to the one single pupil, I thought 
worth the Superintendents salary. 

The Superintendent’s salary! there, I believe, I 
have reduced the vital question. I must say a few 
words about it. We are al! willing to expend three 





or four dollars for the sake of gaining ten, twenty 
or a hundred, by the outlay. Now, if any individual 
may do this, why not a school district. If we paid 
the Superintendent directly, it would only amount to 
about four days of schooling. That is, we keep our 
children at home four days, or have four days less 
schooling, and this in our county which gives $600, 
—a better salary than many counties give, yet in truth 
meagre considering the qualifications needed for his 
missionary labor and the responsibilities, expenses, 
and exposure incurred, and on the other hand the im- 
mense national! and individual advantages. Where is 
the clergyman or missionary who has a greater field 
or one where more good can be accomplished? Where 
is one so promising of great results? If any ought 
to complain of paying for such work, it seems to me 
the teacher should, for he is to teach more for a less 
amount, But teachers do not exhibit such selfish- 
ness or want of patriotism. They are, to a man, 
strenuous for superintendence. We see, here, the 
Superintendent of a neighboring county,who attend. 
ed the State Teachers’ Association at Lewistown 
last week, and is with us this week, giving and ga- 
thering information, and preparing to call the teach- 
ers of his county together in an Institute. Can such 
assiduity fail of conferring immense good on every 
inhabitant, I may say, of his county, and should we 
grudge common wages for such services? Out upon 
such economy—Shame—shame on it. Jt is more de- 
spicable than the hoarse bawling of ‘beef, beef,’ 
which Patrick Henry gave to derision. 

If the Superintendency should double the efficien- 
cy of our schools—and that is certainly a low estimate 
—15,000 dollars expended in a county, for education- 
al purposes will be worth 30,000. And if we con- 
sider that a loss of time can never be restored to the 
learner, and that a gain is a benefit for a life time, 
we cannot easily estimate the advantages of im- 
proving the time we have. 

And while speaking on the pecuniary aspec: of 
the question, I must say a word about the pay teach- 
ers receive for their services, I suppose they are 
content, I have never heard the subject introduced 
into the deliberations in the Institute but once, and 
then it was rejected as not one of the proper subjects 
for discussion. 

If the Physician is responsible in some degree for 
the health of community, he is paid commensurably. 
He has a diploma in his pocket; he frequently sees 
his neighbors; they are impressed with a sense of 
the value of his services, and he is paid as he ought 
to be and without reluctance. The lawyer is en- 
trusted with property and is paid proportionately to 
the risk involved ; he has papers and position, and a 
little strut is allowable to him and to the doctor.— 
The clergyman has the care of reminding his fellows 
of their future interests ; he also is paid, not always 
very liberally, but at least without objection, and an 
elevated standing is duly accorded to him. 


But the lonely teacher, shut up with children, 
hardly ever visited unless by some scolding parent, 
or unappreciating committeeman or director;—in his 
hnmble and unnoticed work he is doing more for the 
welfare or the injury of the succeeding generation 
than all the other professions. If our tcil and care 
are chiefly for the ultimate benefit of our children, as 
they certainly are, can we not afford to pay the 
teacher whose services are above all price, so Jiber- 
ally that we may ensure the command of his best 
services ! 
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I rejoice that the time has at length arrived when 
the teacher can lift his head, and stand in his rightful 

ition. He is now acknowledged as an important 
agent of the government. He, al:o, has his papers 
in his pocket and they are “by authority of the 
State.” His services cannot now be unnoticed.— 
The road to direct preferment isopen before him.— 
Every thing favors his future usefulness. 


I rejoice with my whole heart in this change. I 
have always considered that our teachers, apart from 
their invaluable services, are, as a body, among the 
most estimable of our citizens. None but the kindly 
and well-disposed will enter the vocation. 
our ablest public men were once teachers, and are 
now no longer ashamed toconfess what they owe to 
the habits of discipline and knowledge of human na- 
ture acquired, while they ruled a common school. 


In the general elevation of Teachers as a class, I 
see a brighter and more glorious future for our coun- 
try; and standing here among this body of Teachers 
ot Centre county, and comparing joyfully in my mind 
the promise of the present wit the gloom of the past, 
I have but one regret, and that is that one who did 
more than any other person in this county to pro- 
mote the Common School, is not living to see his Ja- 
bors so abundantly rewarded. I refer to the honored 
name of Samuel Baker, of Howard. Doubtless he 
has his reward. 


One word, yet, to the teachers;who have met in 
this Institute, and one to their friends who have been 
interested spectators of their proceedings, and I will 
close my remarks, 

To you, Teachers, I would say, that in stepping 
forward as you have, you must remember that you 
You can 


have committed yourselves to progress. 
continually improve without ever reaching the weary 
height where nothing is left for you to conquer.— 
Your field is the immortal mind with its boundless 
powers, and the human heart with its infinite capa- 


cities, Be faithful to your duty, to the State and 
Humanity. Watch over your every word and move- 
ment, for your little pupils look up to you as to demi- 
gods, and privately practice on every tone and look 
and action of which you show an example. Betray 
them not to wrong. 

But I do not fear. The base and the profligate 
and the mercenary seek other occupations, and they 
cannot remain in your ranks. When you encounter 
the troubles incident to your vocation, go through 
them manfully. Let the greatness of your work lead 
you to bear its crosses with patience, Forget not to 
sharpen each others faces by frequent visits and 
consultations, and with God’s blessing, brighter and 
yet brighter days shall attend you. 

Friends of Schools. Were we right to indulge for 
& moment the treasonable thought even of supposing 
that we might take the life of our School System.— 
Is it not on the contrary, worthy of our best care !— 
Can we support our schools too strenuously or too 
well? Is it not far better to have our children sure 
of the provisiou of a liberal education, than to leave 
them large estates, and strife and plunder therewith! 
If the school tgx is an insurance tax, securing firmly 
to our children and our children’s children the full 
enjoyment of life, liberty, prosperity and peace, 
should we not rather double our support,—build hand- 
some, healthful, and commodious school-houses ; sup- 
ply good furniture, aparatus, and out-door conveni- 
ences; and establish in every school house a full 


Many of 





library. Instead then of its being said of us that it 
is our only price to build large showy, and convenient 
barns and stabling for our horses and cows, we may 
be able to prove that we take some pains to secure a 
healthy, vigorous and intelligent race of men,— 
“Of high-minded men— 
Men who their duties know and knowing, dare maintain.” 


) 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT : 


An Address delivered before the Centre County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, at Millheim, January 3, 1855, by 
Ina C. Mircnett, Esq., of J/oward, Pa. 

Mr. President,—FeHow Teachers: In rising to 
address you on a subject of so much importance, and 
in which I am certain to meet with so much differ- 
ence of opinion, as that of “ School Government,” I 
do so, with feelings of unfeigned diffidence. 

By no means inferior in importance to one who 
undertakes to train the minds and hearts of two or 
more scores of “ Young Americans,” isthe qualifica- 
tion of preserving good order and discipline among 
them ; of having everything move off in harmony, 
and all the proceedings characterized with good 
feeling. Noise and confusiondisarrange all the ex- 
ercises of a school room, and detract from what 


A school may be looked upon as a nation in em- 
bryo, in which the Teacher is “ monarch ef all he 
surveys,” and too many who hold the reins of au- 
thority look upon that monarchy as an absolute one. 
With them we are compelled to differ vastly. While 
the teacher has in his hands, to a great extent, both 
the Legislative and Executive power of his little 
nation, he should always consider his authority lim- 
ited, by the varied interests of those under his 
charge, and a due respect for their feelings. Iam 
opposed to that system of schoo! discipline that 
constitutes the teacher a tyrant, with an iron frown 
upon his brow, and may be, an iron rod in his hand, 
under which each pupil quails with fear, and trem- 
bles for his corporal safety. In my experience, I 
have always endeavored to act in accordance with 
the high and noble sentiments contained in this fa- 
miliar stanza— 

‘© Speak gently, it is better far 
To rule by love than fear.” 

Yes, fellow teachers, let love be the pervading 
sentiment of every school room—!ct it animate and 
beautify all surrounding objects, and make the 
school that happy and cheerful place, in which chil- 
dren will delight to dwell, instead of being a dark 
and gloomy prison house, into which they are loth 
to enter, and from which they flee with eager and 
headlong haste, when the word “ dismissed” falls 
upon their anxious ears. 

Children are men and women in miniature, and it 
has truthfully been said by one of our distinguished 
writers, that “men are only boys of an older growth.” 
Yea, every sparkling eye and smiling countenance, 
is the tell-tale of a little soul that feels, and thinks 
and reasons—a soul to be saved or lost—therein is 
contained a germ which, if developed, might set a 
world on fire or leave its name enrolled high up on 
the scroll of fame. What a responsibility then is 
resting uponevery teacher! How much care, there- 
fore, should he exercise in his treatment of this im- 
mortal principle that inhabits every little tenement 
that surrounds him! Ourmode of school govern- 
ment does more than preserve order. Children are 
creatures of example, and by it, as much as any oth- 
er means, perhaps, is the teacher enabled to accom- 
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plish good. Bya mild and becoming manner in 
school he is enabled to cultivate the better inclina- 
tions of the heart—to elevate the affections and 
direct the passions of those under his charge, and 
to plant within their youthful breasts, principles 
that will grace and adorn their entire lives, proverly 
develop the “ Divinity that stirs within them,” and 
more than likely, be the means of qualifying them 
for the fruition of endless bliss. The disposition 
may in this way be sweetened, the impulses of the 
heart directed to a high and noble end, and the con- 
science rendered keen and perceptive. What a 
contrary course would accomplish, you can easily 
imagine, for the contrast will be striking. There is 
another little stanza containing sentiments which 
should never be violated by the teacher : 

**Oh! deem it not an idle thing 

A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 

A heart may heal, or break.” 


Nothing should ever be done in school in a spirit 
of anger. Chastisement, even though it be severe, 
should always be inflicted with kindness ; whence 
the victim can learn that it is not done to gratify 
revenge,but for his own welfare, and thus the teach- 
er may eradicate some of the bitterest feelings of 
human nature, which, if suffered to grow with the 
possessor’s growth, and strengthen with his strength, 
might ultimately prove his utter destruction. The 
teacher should be areader of that great book which 
is ever unfolded to his view—the Book of Nature— 
and especially the chapter on Human Nature. Upon 
entering the school room, he is surrounded by al- 
most as many different dispositions as there are 
countenances to indicate them. Here is one that 
cannot endure a single harsh word ; whose heart will 
throb wildly under an angry look, and break if a 
rough voice scathes its sensitive surface. Kindness 
will accomplish everything with such a spirit. And 
there are but few who require a contrary course to 
control. Occasionally, however, you will find one 
who, on account of previous education, more than 
anything else, will require conquering. Do this 
with firmness, and then adopt your rule of universal 
love. 

Iam opposed to multiplying rules, for the more 

rules, the more frequent will be their violation, and 
consequently punishment will oftener be requisite. 
Let your pupils understand that you mean what you 
say, and never compromise your word. If you do, you 
sacrifice that respect which you should always com- 
mand, and subvert that love principle, in the breasts 
of the little ones around you, which it should ever be 
your object to foster and encourage. 
” Be familiar with your scholars, but never exercise 
that kind of familiarity which “breeds contempt.” 
Mock dignity, on the contrary I despise, and have 
always acted toward the pupils with whose instruc- 
tion I have been honored, in the manner that I 
deemed most natural. Take an interest in their 
plays, and even join with them, but never suffer that 
manly dignity which should characterize every 
teacher—-I mean the true dignity of nature—to be- 
come unmanned. Do not, however, suffer yourself 
to be stiff and repulsive, but sociable, and manifest 
such a disposition that a scholar can approach with 
confidence and with respect,—a familiarity that 
sympathizes with them in all their studies, plays, 
difficulties and pleasures; and thus you will! insure 
to yourself that magic power by which a school can 
be so well controlled—that great lever of social and 
political harmony, reciprocal affection. 








Although I would retain due respect for the pre- 
cepts of the “ wisest of men in the best of Books,” 
I cannot agree with those who make the rod the 
principal resort for the punishment of offences. In 
our little nation we should have a regular grade of 
crimes, and a corresponding grade of punishments 
—otherwise our most severe penalty loses its effi- 
cacy and our system of school Hiscipline becomes a 
farce. Do not understand me, however, to recom- 
mend that the rod should be dispensed with in toto, 
for | always keep one lying over my Black Board, 
as the dernier resort. But here I tread, I know, on 
disputed ground, and brevity becomes a virtue. 

In short, fellow teachers, and friends of universal 
Education, let us endeavor to make our school 
houses and schoo!s as much like a well regulated 
“Home” as possible. Have extensive and beauti- 
ful play grounds, ample rooms, and all the furniture 
necessary to make them comfortable. “ Home !’”— 
What pleasing associations cluster around that sa- 
cred name. That holy place where affection 
breathes its softest tones, and hearts unite to make 
each other happy. 

** Home, thy joys are passing lovely, 

Joys no stranger heart can tell.” 
Why should not schools possess all these attrac- 
tions? No sufficient reason can be given, 

Sing to your pupils a song or tell them a tale.— 
Music has more power over human feelings,—it will 
subdue the passions of men quicker, and command 
more pervading silence than aught else we know of; 


‘* Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou spring, 

Oh Music! thou divine, mysterious thing ?” 

When scholars become worn out and weary, when 
they manifest restlessness and consequent confusion, 
have them strike up some lively air, and their coun- 
tenances brighten, their souls become invigorated, 
and a few moments prepare them for the quiet pur- 
suit of their tasks, It would be out of place, on the 
present occasion, for us to dwell upon the vast mer- 
its of music, or to recommend it as a branch of in- 
struction, further than as it is an auxiliary to school 
discipline. And, for this alone it should be taught 
in every school. There is a charm in the sweet soft 
tones of music,—music that seems gushing up from 
the heart itself. Yes, make school like a happy 
musical Home in which Nature’s little noblemen 
will delight to dwell—assimilate them to each other 
in the character of brothers and sisters, teach them 
always to meet each other with an encouraging and 
approving smile—that will cheer many a desolate 
heart, and have a tendency to convey a true idea of 
life. This will be no difficult task in the outset, for 
human nature is naturally kind—naturally affection- 
ate, and ’tis the ragged paths we travel that obdu- 
rate it. 

But I have detained you longer than I intended 
and perhaps may have wandered widely from my 
subject, for which I beg your indulgence. 

In conclusion, membars of the Institute, we have 
a high and holy calling to fulfil. Our profession is 
one that will not disgrace us if we do not it. Let 
us then study the best mode of School Government, 
study human nature, qualify ourselves to impart 
sound instruction, and we will accomplish much 
good for ourselves, good for the age in which we 
live, good for the world in succeeding generations; 
and dying will go down to our graves, honored, 
wept and sung, by many warm hearts to whom we 
have given their earliest inclinations, which we have 
blessed by words of kindness in their youthful days; 
and it will be said of us, “it was well for mankind 
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that he lived.” If we “rule with moderation and 

prudence,” it will go far towards enabling us to re- 

verse the sentiment of the immortal Pope, and say, 
* Man always is, but never to be blest.” 





ADDRESS 
By the Hon, A. L. Hayes, to the pupils of the Common 

Schools of the City of Lancaster, at Tulton Hall, 

July, 1854. 

The far-seeing sagacity of the patriots who laid 
the foundation of this republic, discerned that, 
without intelligence, the liberty they had achieved 
would be transmitted to their posterity, in vain.— 
For the purpose of seewring this priceless blessing to 
their descendants, they emphatically required the 
establishment by law of public schools, where the 
children of all the citizens might be taught, and of 
one or more seminaries for the arts and sciences,— 
making that injunction the leading subject of a sep- 
arate and distinct article of the Constitution. 

For 40 years our senators and representatives, 
always impressed with a sense of their duty, were 
apparently at a loss how to carry out this design of 
the framers of the Constitution; meanwhile lavish- 
ing upon numerons academies and colleges, at va- 
rious periods, sums whose aggregate amount, if 
bestowed upon one, two, or three seminaries, would 
have afforded a permanent endowment ; but, in the 
manner in which it was divided and distributed, 
of merely temporary and of doubtful advantage.— 
Those efforts appear to have been made in contem- 
plation of that part only of the Constitutional in- 
junction which regards institutions for the promo- 
tion of the arts and sciences, 

It was not until 1831, that the attention of our 
legislature was seriously engaged in providing for 
the general education of the children of the Com- 
monwealth ;—a measure which had been strongly 
recommended in their messages by both Governor 
Shulze and Goyernor Wolf. In that year, an Act 
was passed for raising a fund, called the Common 
School Fund; and the success of the scheme war- 
ranted the enactmant, five years afterwards, of the 
law to establish a general system of education by 
Common Schools. 

By this law and its supplements, school districts 
have been established in all parts of the State,—in 


every city and in all the counties; and the cause of 


universal education is now receiving a degree of 
support, in some proportion to the importance of its 
relation to the prosperity of the Commonwealth, as 
asserted in the preamble to the Act declaring the 
establishment of Common Schools to be “a solemn 
duty, which cannot be neglected, without a disregard 
of the moral and political safety of the people.” 

Within two years after this law was passed, the 
Common Schools of this city were organized. Some 
of us can remember the earnest zeal and diligence, 
which the Directors of that time bestowed upon this 
good work ; and the prejudices and difficulties which 
they were obliged to encounter. However, they 
struggled bravely; and let it be said, they were gen- 
erously sustained. Those who witness, in this day’s 
exhibition, and in the present condition of the eom- 
mon schools of Lancaster, with respect to the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, and the means and appliances 
with which they are furnished for their improvement, 
—those who see in these circumstances the excel- 
lence to which the system has already attained in 
this city, and have not traced its progress from the 
first organization, can hardly coneeive how much it 
hag advanced. 





the ordinary embarrassment incident to all com- 
mencements. Everything was to be provided,— 
teachers, pupils, books, houses; with plans and 
schemes of instruction, and regulations with respect 
to the method of tuition, and the government of the 
schools. In all these particulars, there was diffi- 
culty. 

Good teachers are not superabundant now; but 
they were then more rare :—and those who were good 
were less known. Our schools, we flatter ourselves, 
are at present well supplied. Our directors may be 
presumed to havea far more extensive acquaintance 
with, and better means of knowing, the general corps 
of instructors now, than they could possibly have 
sixteen years ago. The corps itself has improved 
in ability, as well as numbers; yet, now, suppose— 
by a withdrawal of our teachers from their profes- 
sion, or any other cause—we were compelled to find 
new and competent teachers for all the schools in 

sancaster ; every one will see how difficult the task 
would prove. It was farmore so, then. ‘The pupils, 
too, were of every degree of intelligence and pro- 
gress; they had been taught by various methods, 
out of various books, by different instructors, and 
been accustomed to all sorts of discipline ; or, were 
wholly without discipline and without instruction, 
—the merest raw material of humanity : Rudis indi- 
gestaque moles, ‘These were to be classified and 


assigned to appropriate schools and instructors, 


Then the school books: more than half of the pu- 
pils brought what they had been using at their re- 
spective schools. It would not do to say, at once, 
to athousand scholars: you must lay aside these 
books, and your parents must buy you others and 
new ones. So the directors found it necessary to 
compromise, by admitting the whole variety, and 
requesting the teachersto make the best of it. All 
who have observed what improvements two orthree 
years have brought about in the quality of these es- 
sential aids to learning, can pretty correctly infer 
the great advantage which our schools now enjoy in 
the possession of the best school books, over those 
of the original organization; even if the former had 
been uniformly equipped with Lyman Cobb entire 
and his interesting physiognomy, ivto the bargain. 

For some years, the directors were obliged to 
rent houses or apartments, wherever these could be 
had most conveniently, in respect to cost, situation, 
and capacity, The school, being the more pliable 
subject, was accommodated to the house, as the 
house could not readily be accommodated to the 
school ; and the discomforts and many inconvenien- 
ces arising from these arrangements can be easily 
imagined. In fact, without apartments properly 
adapted and furnished, neither teachers nor pupils 
can do themselves justice ;—the former, by incuica- 
ting with perfect effectiveness their instructions, nor 
the latter, by learning well what their teachers 
would impart. 

The Directors, sensible of the importance of pro- 
viding good school-houses in suitable locations, 
early turned their attention to that point; and have, 
by seizing favorable opportunities, secured at the 
smallest cost, property in the different sections of 
the city, and erected houses on sites most conveni- 
ent to their fellow-citizens interested on behalf of 
their children in these establishments. The houses 
are neat, substantial, spacious and airy; one story 
in height, and free by their construction from the 
possibility of such terrible accidents as have oc- 
curred in some of the lofty buildings used for schools 
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in the great cities. They are built of dimensions 
and with apartments, exactly suited to the purposes 
of the several grades of our common schools, At 
first, these schools were arranged into primary and 
secondary male and female, each school having a 
single teacher. A High School was then added to 
the male department. Next,a Female High School 
was established. And these high schools were com- 
mitted each to a principal and two assistants, and 
provided with a study-hall, and two recitation 
rooms. 

The latest improvement, and one which makes 
the economy of our common schools probably the 
most complete in this State, was the appointment 
of a principal and two assistants for the secondary 
schools,—adding to the houses appropriated to them 
recitation rooms ;—by which the pupils enjoy simi- 
lar advantages to those of the high schools. 

The directors are thereby enabled to grade the 
pupils, from the first primary to the high schools, 
in such a manner as to conduct them regularly, and 
step by step, from the simple rudiments to the high- 
est attainments of a sound English and classical ed- 
ucation. 

It was not my intention, in drawing this sketch 
of our common schools, to magnify the labors of the 
Directors. They do not need it,—they seek not 
fame : their reward isin the selfapproving conscions- 
ness of having endeavored to do their duty ; whilst 
yours, my young friends, will,-I trust, be fully real- 
ized in the fruits ofthat diligence with which you 
will continue to avail yourselves of the excellent in- 
struction that has been provided for you—that dili- 
gence, which T am authorized to say your examina- 
tion during this week, creditable alike to yourselves 
and to your instructors, has satisfactorily manifested. 

We who have been engaged in distributing, and 
you who share and are enjoying, the bounty of the 
Commonwealth, know that some return is due to 
her, for the valuable privileges she has conferred.— 
What is that return? What does the State expect 
from the children whom she thus cares for? In 
three words,—the State expects you each and all, 
to do your duty. And, as one must know his duty 
tirst, before he can do it, she has, by this system of 
common schools, provided you with most ample 
means of learning your duty. 

Pursue with renewed diligence and zeal your stu- 
dies and exercises ; second the efforts of your excel- 
lent and able instructors; strive to be good and at- 
tentive scholars, at school; affectionate and obedient 
sons. and daughters, at home. These are points of 
present duty. 

Then, when the period arrives for your finally 
leaving those halls, where your minds have been 
trained and improved by all the rich influences 
which true learning instils, it cannot be, but that 
your affections will have been cultivated and 
strengthened with the growth and expansion of your 
intellects ; for our cherished sentiment is, that really 
to improve the understanding, corrects and enlarges 
the heart. Thus taught, thus qualified, yoa will go 
forth to take your appropriate place, in the sphere, 
and to act well the part to which Providence may 
call you, as free and virtuous citizens of the repub- 
lic. 

You, my fair young friends, will I trust be inspired 
to aim, not to become strong-minded, but right-mind- 
ed, Christian women, graceful in your tender and 
gentle affection, and winning by your refined taste 
and your goodness, that sway over all hearts, which 
can never be acquired by bold and termugant asser- 
tions ef women’s rights—so called. 





And you, the future men of Lancaster, what are 
you to do,—to repay the benefits of your foster. 
mother, the Commonwealth,—when you go forth to 
appear upon the theatre of active life? Lately I 
have read the speech of a celebrated missionary 
traveller, who has visited, within a few months, the 
U.S.,and has given to his friends at home, his vivid 
impressions, among other things, of our scholastic 
institutions. I shall quote bat a portion of what he 
says in relation to the common schools: “ First of 
all,” he remarks, “it may be known that in all the 
Northern States, what are called public or common 
schools, are got up at the public expense. They 
voluntarily tax themselves for these, and children 
are taught there gratuitously. Connected with each 
circuit of schools in the great towns, there is a free 
academy for higher education to the elite of the 
schools, The system differs in the different States, 
Why, it is astonishing,” he adds, “to see the edifices 
they get up there, for educational purposes. They 
say, they will have nothing to do with small, paltry, 
close, confined, ill-ventilated school-houses.”— 
“These (their school-houses) are really furnished up 
and replenished most tastefully and handsomely; 
and the rooms are remarkably healthy and airy. Go 
into one of these crowded rooms, containing 500 
children, and as far as fresh air is concerned, you 
may almost as well go into the airiest drawing room 
or saloon in Edinburgh. And the training of the 
children in these schools is admirable. Why, every 
little boy in any one of them has the idea that he 
will some day be President of the United States; 
and why should he not endeavor to be a great man? 
The whole training is well fitted to develope, not 
only the mental faculties, but to inculcate the duties 
of citizenship. There is an energy and vigor, and 
an apparently precocious thoughtfulness and free 
out-spokenness, in even a boy of the age of twelve, 
that makes him appear already a little man. They 
must be debaters, and even the political questions 
of the day, are often debated, under the manage- 
ment of the school-masters. This is the training 
which these children are, to a great extent, under- 
going for American citizenship.” 


Now, without concurring with the eloquent doc- 
tor in his apparent approbation, of what 1 cannot 
but think an excessive ambition, as he describes it, 
of our young republicans, we must admit that the 
true end of the training of the common schools, is to 
make good citizens ; for of such ought the Common- 
wealth to be composed, 


Your duty, then, my young friends, is to become 
good citizens; to take and maintain your place as 
integral portions of the State; which consists not so 
much of the rivers, and plains, and vallies, and cities 
that mark its material surface, as of the strong arms, 
clear heads, and sound hearts of its citizens. 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high rais’d battlement nor labor’d mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 

Not cities fair—with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm, rich navies ride! 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-bow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride— 
No,—Men—high-minded men— 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant, when they burst the chain;— 





These constitute a State. 
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